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Review of Mew Books, 


PPAF EPOPE? 


By the Rev. George Crabbe, L.L.B. 
Svo. pp. 679. London, 1819. 


Mr. CraBBE Is a veteran poet of no mean celebrity ; in- 
deed he has been styled the father, not of any particular 
~chool of poetry, but of the English poets, a title which 
he merits from other causes than what age alone could 
give him. = It is now nearly forty years since Mr. Crabbe 
first ascended the § sacred hill,’ and published bis poems of 


Tales of the Hall. 


In two volumes, 


the ‘ Village,’ the * Library,’ and the * Newspaper,’ all of 


which were then read, admired, and applauded, by the 
best judges of poetical composition, aud have subse- 
quently acquired a high degree of popularity. Feeling, 
energy, originality, minute observation, an unrivalled vi- 


vidness, and not unfrequently a certain painful truth of 


painting, are the characteristics of Mr. Crabbe’s styles. 

In the plan, and still mo:e in the versilication of some 
of his poems, Mr. Crabbe resembles Goldsmith more than 
any other writer. These observations on the author's 
former works, will strictly apply to the ‘Tales of the 
Hall,’ which contain sketches of numerous characters ; 
some are pathetic, some humourous, all show a lively 
conception and extensive kuowledge of character, and 
uone are void of interest: the student of life and manners 
can scarcely fail to be interested by the strong and faithful 
delineations here offered to his view ; and the pallid seeker 
after novelty will prefer their stimulant originality to the 
insipid elegance of many of our modern bards... Mr. 
Crabbe, although by no means an imitator, has not had the 
vanity to adopt any peculiar style or manner; he has no 
peculiar notion to defend, no poetical heterodoxy to sup- 
port, nor theory of any kind to vindicate or oppose; his 1s 
probably the most common measure in cur language, and 
whatever may be its advantages or defects, they are too 
well known to require from mea description of the one, 
oran apology for the other. 

The early part of this series contains an account of the 
two brothers, George and Richard, at whose hall the tales 
are related, after many years of separation, in which a num- 
ber of interesting narratives are unfolded. George, the 
elder, is of a serious discriminating turn of mind, and he 
becomes religious. Richard differs from his brother in 
some respects, his mind is more vigorous, open, and sus- 
ceptible, but he is less religious. From these objccts the 
author turns to scenes in humble life, sketched with the 
telicity of a master. 

The name of ‘ Tales,’ though conveying no definite 
meaning, has long been a favourite title with. authors. 
We have had ¢ Tales of the Geuii,’—* Tales of the Castle,’ 
—* Tales of Real Life,’'—-* Tales of My: Landlord,’ and 


Pay now, ‘ Tales of the Hall,’ in twenty-two books; 
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comprising, accurate and well-contrasted pictures of wu- 
merous persous residing near the hall of a country ’squize, 
all showing a lively conception and extensive knowledge 
of character; the tales are generally related by some visi- 
tor at the hall, or by one of the brothers who reside in the 
hall: they are not very remarkable for the interest of th 
story ; but, as containing sketches of individual character, 
and faithful delineations of manners, they are entitled to 
much praise. § The Old Bachelor’ may be mentroned in 
particular, as a confirmation of our remarks; for although 
the story, in itsell, is one of little interest, yet a deep in- 
sight into the human mind and character is displayed 
throughout the whole. The reflections of an old bachelor, 
on the eve of marriage, are well expressed : — 


««* Stull, when the day that soon would come was named, 

I felt a cold fit, and was half ashamed ; 

But we too far proceeded to revoke, 

And had been much too serious for a joke : 

Ishook away the fear that man annoys, 

And thought a little of the girls and boys, 

A week remain'’d,—for seven succeeding days 

Nor man nor woman might control my ways; 

For seven dear nights | might to rest retire 

At my own time, and none the cause require 3 

For seven blest days [might go in and cut, 

And none demand, ¢ Sir, what are you about ?’ 

For one whole week J might at will discourse 

On any subject, with a freeman’s torce. 

Thus while I thought, I utter’d, as men sing 

In under-voice, reciting ¢ with this ring,’ 

‘That when the hour should come, I might not dread 

These, or the words that follow’d, ‘ [thee wed.’")’ 

‘ The tale of Elen strikes usas one of the best i these 
volumes, and, as it is short, we give it entire ;— 


‘She was an only daughter, one whose sire 

Loved net that girls to knowledge should aspire ; 
But he bad sons, and Ellen quickly caught 
Whatever they were by their masters taught ; 
This, when the father saw—* It is the turn 

Of her strange mind,” said he, but let her learn; 
Tis almost pity with that shape and face— 

But is a fashion, and brings no disgrace 5 

Women of old wrote verse, or for the stage 
Brought forth their works! they now are reasoners sage, 
And with severe pursuits dare grapple and engagt. 
If such her mind, Ishall in vain oppose, 

If not, her labours of themselves will close.” 


Ellen, ’twas found, had shill without pretence, 
And silenced envy by her meek good sense ; 
That Ellen learnt, her various knowledge proved; 
Soft words and terider looks, that Ellen loved ; 
For he who taught her brothers, found in her 

A constant, ready, eager auditor ; 

‘This he perceived, nor could his joy disguise, 

It tuned his voice, it sparkled in his eyes. 
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Not very young, nor very handsome he, 

Zut very titan Abelard tobe; 

His mannerand hisimeeckness hush’d alarm 

In all but Ellen—Ellen felt the charm ; 

Her’s was fond “ filial love,” she tound delight 
To have her mind’s dear father tn her sight; 
But soon the borrow’d notion she resign’d! 
He was no father~—even to the mind. 


But Ellen had her comforts —© He will speak,” 
She said, ‘‘ for he beholds me fond and weak ; 
Pond, and he therefore may securely plead,— 
Weak, I have therefore of lis firomess need ; 
With whom my father will his Ellen trust, 
Because he knows him to be kind and just.” 


Alas! too well the conscious lover knew 

The parent’s mind, and well the daughter's too; 
fie felt of duty the imperious call, 

Beheld his danger, and must fly or fall. 

What would the parent, what iis pupils think? 
Ot he was standing on perdition’s brink: 
edn his dilemina flight alone reinain’d, 

And could he fly whose very soul was chain’d? 
Heknew she loved; she tiied not to conceal 

A hope she thought that virtue’s self might feel. 


Ever of her and her frank heart afraid, 

Doubting himself, he sought, in absence, aid, 

And had resolved on flight, but still the act delay’d,; 
At last so high his apprehension rove, 

Phat he would both his love and labour close. 


‘© While undi-closed my fear each instant grows, 
And [ lament the guilt that no one knows, 
Success undoes ine, and the view that cheers 

All other mea, all dark to me appears "”’ 


Thus as he thought, his Ellen at his side, 

Her sootiing sottne-s to his enef applied; 
With like effect as water cast on flame, 

For he more heated and confused became, 
And broke tn sorrow from the wondering maid, 
Who was atonce offended and afraid ; 


Yet “ do not go!” she cried, and was awhile obey". 


‘Art thou then ill,dear friend!” she ask’d, and took 
His passive hand— How very pale thy look ! 

And thou art cold, and tremblest—pray thee tell 
dhy triend, thy Ellen, is her master well ? 

And let her with ber loving care attend 

fo all that vexes and disturbs hee friend.” 


‘© Nay, my dearlady! we have all our cares, 

And lam troubled with my poor affairs: 

Thou canst not aid me, Ellen: could it be 

And might it, doubtless, [ would tly to thee; 

suit we have sundry duties, and must all, 

Elard as it may be, go where duties call— 
Suppose the tiial were this instant thine, 

Couldst thou the happiest of thy views resign 

At duty’s strong command???—** If thou wert by,” 
Saidthe unconscious maiden, © [would try 1?— 
And as she sigh’d she heard the soft responsive sigh. 
f.nd then assuming steadiness, «* Adieu!” 

ile cried, and from the grieving Ellen tlew; 

And toher father witha bleeding heart 

Me went, his grief and purpose to impart; 

Told of his health, and did in part contess 

That he should love the noble maiden less. 


The parent’s pride to sudden rage gave way -— 

** And the girl loves! that plainly you would say — 
And you with honour, in your pride, retire '|— 
Sir, | your prudence envy and admue.” 

Bat here the father saw the rising frown, 

Aad quickly let hislofty spirit down, 


————— oe - 








—J may well excuse 


A girl who could perceive such worth and choose 
ust notlook to meet 


‘To make ither’s; we m : Ok 
All we might wish3—is age ts ‘lf discrect? 
Where conquest may nol be, \ : 
‘Then, with the kindness worldly minds assume, 
He praised the self-pronounced and rigorous doom, 
He wonder’d not that one so young should love, 
And much he wish’d he could the choice approve 5 
Much he lamented such a min‘ to lose, — 

And begg’d to learn if he could aid his views, 

If such were form’d—then closed the short account, 
And toa shilling paid the full amount. 


So Cecil left the mansicn, and so flew 
‘To foreign shores, without an Interview 5 . 
He must net say, Llove—he could not say, adieut 


‘* Forgive a parent! 


Long was he absent; asa guide to youth, 
With grief contending and in search of truth. 
In courting peace, and trying lo iorget 

What was so deeply interesting yet. 


A friend in England gave him ail the news, 

Asad indulgence that he would not lose ; 

He told how Ellen sutfer’d, how they sent 

The maid from home in sullen discontent, 

With some relation on the Lakes to live, 

In all the sorrow such retirements give ; 

And there sne roved among the rocks, and took 
Moss trom the stone, and pebbles from the brook; 
Gazed on the flies that settled on the flowers, 

And so consumed her melancholy hours. 

Again he wrote—the father then was dead, 

And Ellen to her native village fled, 

With native feeling—there she oped her door, 

Her heart, her purse, and comfo ted the poor, 

The sick, the sad,—and there she pass’d her days, 
Deserving much, but ne er seeking praise; 

Her task to guide herself, her joy the fallen to raise; 
Nor would she nicely faults and merits weigh, 

But lov’d the impulse of her sou! t? obey ; 

The prayers of all she heard, their sullevings view’d, 
Nor turn’d from any, save when love pursued 5 
For though to love disposed, to kindness proue, 
She thought of Cecil, and she lived alone. 


Thus heard the lover of the life she past 

Till his return,—and he retarn’d at last; 

For he had saved, and was a richer man 

Than when to teach and study he began; 
Something his father left, and he could fly 

To the loved country where he wish’d to de. 
« And now,’’ he said, * this maid with gentle mind 
May I not hope to meet, as good, as kind, 
Asin the days when first her friend she knew 
And then could trust—and he indeed is true ? 
She knew my motives, and she must approve 
The man who dared to sacrifice his Jove 

And fondest hopes to virtue: virtuous she, 
Nor can resent that sacrifice in me.” 


He reason’d thus, but fear’d, and sought the friecd 
In his own country, where his doubts must end :; 

They then together to her dwelling ca: 
And by a servant sent her lover’s hame, 
A modest youth, whom she betore had known 
His favourtte then, and doubtless then herowp. 


Ye 
Le | 


They in the carriage heard the servants speak 
At Ellen's door—* A maid so heavenly meek 
r 3 ’ 7 . , 
Who wouldall pain extinguish! Yet will she 
Pronounce my doom, I feel the certainty 1 
cc (' 7? j » aj * 
Courage!” the friend exclaim’d, « the lover's fear 


Ge 


Grows without ground;” but Cecil would not hear : 


"tis prudence to retreat.’ 
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He seem’d some dreadful object to explore, 

And fix’d his fearful eye upon the door, 

Intensely longing tor reply—the thing 

I jiat inust to him his future fortune bring ; 

And now it brought! like Death's cold hand it came— 
«The lady was a stranger to the name!”’ 

Backward the lover in the carriage fell, 

Weak, but not fainting —** All,” satd he, “is weil! 
Return with me—I have no more to seek!” 
And this was ail the woeful man would speak. 


Quickly he settled all his worldly views, 
And sail'd from home, his fiercer pains to lose, 
4nd nurse the milder—now with labour less 
Le might his solitary world | 
And taste the bitter-sv eet of love in idleness. 
Greece was the land he chose; a mind dec cay" 
And ruined there, through glorious ruin stray’d; 
there read, 
wept, and pray’d; 

Nor would he write, nor suffer hope to live, 
But gave to study all his mind coul 1 give; 
Till, with the dead conversing, he began 
To lose the habits of a living man, 
Save that he saw some wretche d, them he tried 
‘Vo soothe,—some doubtful, them he strove to guide ; 
Nor did he lo e the mind’s ennobling joy 
Ofthat new state that death must not destroy: 
What ‘lime had done we know not,—De ath was night 
lo his first hopes the lover gavea sich, 

jut hopes mor 
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Meantiine poor Elfen in her cottage thought 

‘That he would seck her—sure she should be sought; 
sn did not mean—It was an evil hour, 

ler thoughts were guardless, and bey ond her power ; 
And for one $s) ‘eech, and that in rashness made! 
Have Ino fi iend to soothe him and persuade? 
fle must not leave me—he again will come, 
And we shall have one hope, one heart, one home !” 


But when she heard that he on foreign ground 
Sought his lost peace, her’s never more was found ; 
Bu it still she felt a varying hope that Love 

Would all these slight impediments remove j= 

“ Has he no friend to tell him that our pride 
Resents a moment and is satisfied ? 

Soon as the hasty sacriiice Is made, 

A look wiilsoothe us, and a tear persuade ; 

Ilave I no triend to say, ‘return again, 

Keveal your wishes, and relieve her r pain?’’”’ 


With suffering mind the maid her prospects view'd, 

‘hat hourly varied with the varying mood; 

As past the day, the week, the month, the year, 
ihe faint hope sicken’d, and gave place to fear. 


No Cecil came !—** Come, peevish and unjust !”” 
“a Ellen cried, ‘why cherish this disgust ? 
lhy Elien’s voice could charm thee once, bat thou 


Canst nothing see or hearof Ellen now !”’ 


Yes! she wa stright; the grave on him was closed, 
And there the loverand the friend reposed. 

‘ihe news soon reached her, and she then replied, 
In his own manner—* | am satisfied !’ 


To her a lover’s legacy i is paid, 

dhe darling wealth of the devoted maid; 

i rom this her best and favourite books she buys, 
irom this are doled the favourite charities; 

And when a tale or face affects her heart, 

‘This is the fund that must relief impart. 


Scch have the ten last years of Ellen been | 
Her very last that sunken eye has seen! 


and walk'd, and mused,—there lov’ "d, and 


e new and strong confirin’d his wish to die. 











That half angelic being stil! must fade 
Till all the angel in the mind be mad les— 
And now the closing scene will shortly come— 
She cai mot Visit soriow at herhome; 

But still she feeds the hungry, still prepares 
The usual softe ters of the pe dou it’s Cules, 

And though she prays not with thedyving now, 


i 
: | » ¢ , " | si . 
she teaches them tocie, and showsthem how? 
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The Quarterly Journal of Literature, Science, and the 
Aris, No. xiv. London, July, 1819. 


ANXIoUs to render the Literary Chronicle a faithtal 
mirror of the literature and science of the day, and a re- 
vister that shall keep pace with the pro, ¢ ss that it is mak- 
ing, however r ipidly, we shall not only be auxious to be 
the first to record every uovelty, but shall never sutter any 
petty jealous: vs to prevent us trom doing Justic e to the hae 
bours of our contemporaries; with this view, it is ow ins 
tention, occus:onally, to noticesuch periodical productions, 
as, by the ability with which they are conducted, have 
Justly obtained considerable emine nee. Amony these, the 
Quaiterly Journal of Literature and Science, e dite dat the 
Royal Institution, and the fourteenth number of which is 
just published, deserves particular notice, 

The first article in this number is an introductory dis- 
course delivered at the London L[nustitution, by Mr. 
Brande, the principal object of which is to show the inti- 
mate union that subsists between the scientific and com- 
inercial tnterests of a country, and especially of Great Bri- 
tain. The energy which has lately been displayed in this 
[ustitution by th ie’ erection of a noble building, and the 
foundation of lectures, will redeem it from the linputation 
rast on it, of be ng only a place where ‘the wise men ofthe 
east buy books and read bi sewspap ers,” 

Mr. Bauer, in a serics of microscopical ~~ er ments on 
the red snow brought from Baftin’s Bay, has clearly ascer- 
tained the colouring matter to be a vevetable substantve, 
viz. the minute funci of the genus urcdo of a new SPECIES, 
to which he gives the specitic name of nivalis, So minute 
are these particles that the real diameter of an individual 
full grown fungus of uredo nivalis, is the one thousand sir 
hundr edith part of an inch, and consequently, to cover the 
surface of an euatire square inch, treo million five hundeed 
and sixty thousand such fungi are requisite. 

There is a curious paper on the cause of sleep, and on 
dreaming, by Dr. Park, in which, after noticing the opi- 
bons of former writers, and refuting many imustaken 
theories, he comes to the conclusion, that ‘ sleep proceeds 
from full and slow circulation in the brain, produced by 
the spontaneous remission of action in the cerebral vessels, 
simultaneously occurring with a retarded pulse, from di- 
minished action of the heart;’ and that ‘slecp, with all its 
attendant phenomena, seems to depend upon the periodical 
changes of circulation that take place in the organs of 
mind and voluptary motion.’ On the metaphy sical phe- 
nomenon of sleep and dreaming, he has the following ob- 
servations ;— 

‘Dreaming occurs at the commencement of sleep, wren 
the mental function is partially impeded, and still more fre 

uently at its termination, when that function is not yet per- 
fectly restored; but is attended in each case with somewhet 
diffe rent circumstances. 
‘ As drowsiness approaches, and the effort of attention be- 
comes fatiguing, the eyelids are suffered to close, and the ob- 
servance of surrounding objects now no longer serving to acd- 
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4 ' monish the judgment, the train of ideas is left to the guidance 
ii of chance or imagination, and soon creates fortuitous or in- 
congruous associations, which constitute our dreams. 


‘In this state persons forget where they are, or fancy they 
are still holding conversation; whilst the organs of speech are 
not actually employed more because the mind is incon-cious 
that they have ceased to be exerted, than from an inability to 
exert them. 

‘The dreams that occur just before waking, are somewhat 

; different from those that take place on falling asleep; they are 
’ generally more connected and more vivid, for the following 
reasons :— 

‘The activity of the brain is now renewed by rest, and the 
‘ current of our thoughts flows more freely ; but still the sug- 

zestions of fancy are not corrected by the observance of sur- 
rounding objects, while the avenue to the external senses yet 
remains closed; and thus the train of ideas may still be incon- 
gruous. 
; €@ur morning dreams are more connected at one time than 
at another, which seems to depend upon the more or less per- 
teetrenewal of circulation in the organ, when some acciden- 
tal. cause of disturbance sets the mind at work again.’ 


Another paper in this number, which is deserving of no- 
tice, is entitled, * A few Facts relating to Gas Hlumination.,’ 
Itiswell known that it bas hitherto been found impossible 
to purify coal gas sufficiently for lighting close rooms, on 
accountof the sulphur it contains, The suffocating smell, 
and the property which it has of tarnishing every thing me- 
taflic, excludes its use from dwelling-houses, on account 
of the injury it would do to our health, our furniture, 
books, pictures, plate, paint, &e, These circumstances, 
coupled with the expensive apparatus required for coal 
yas, and theinjury that it does to one of the most import- 
ant branches of trade a maritime county can possess, its 
fisheries, induced Messrs. John and Philip Taylor to con- 
struct an apparatus for converting oil into gas, in which 
they have been completely successful, 

Oil pas pos-esses many decided advantages over that 
made from coal; it contains no sulphur, nor suffocating 
smell when used in close rooms,—does no injury to fur- 
niture, plate, &e. and occasions no greater heat in propor- 
tion to the Mame than oil burning tu lamps, wax candles, 
&e. ‘The apparatus is much less expensive, and requires 
so little labour and shill to manage it, that it may be in- 
troduced ou tts present construction into any dwelling- 
house without a nuisance :— 





‘The economy of light from oil gas may be judged of from 
the following data :— 

fF One gallon of common whale oil will produce about 
nipety cube feet of gas, and an Argand burner will require a 
ctbe foot and half per hour to maintain a pe:fect light; con- 
sequently, a gallon of oil, made into gas, will atlord such a 
Jight for sixty hours, and the expense at a modcrate price of 
of will be, allowing for coals, labour, &c. not more for one 
burner Urn three farthings per hour. 

‘Such a burner will be equal, in intensity of light, to two 
Argand oil lamps, or to ten mould candles. 

“the expense of Argand oil lamps is usually admitted to be 
abot ifd. per hour, each. 

‘Supposing ten mould candles to be burning, (at four to 
toe Ib. will be 2)ib. costing 2s. Lid.) 1-tenth part will be con- 
yimed in each hour, and the cost of the light isthén 34d. per 
dour, : | 
* If wax candles be employed, the expense of a quantity of 
dight equal toa gas burner for one hour, by the same mode of 
reckoning, allowing a candle to burn ten heurs, and taking the 
price of wax candles at 4s. Gd. per Ib. will cost abont t4d. 

* Phe aceount will, therefore, stand thus— ie 


‘ ; 
~ ° 


| ‘Argand burner oil gas, pert hour, 3d.; Argand lamps, 
spermaceti oil, 3d. ; mould candles, 33d.; wax candles, l4d 
‘In many cases it may be desirable to use a much sinalie; 
than such a burner as the one above calcu- 
produce; and instead ofthe light of ten can 
may be given by using burners of a 
he expenditure of'gas, and the cost, 


quantity of light, 
| lated upon might 
dles, that of one or more 
different description, and t 
will be reduced in proportion.’ . 

‘The superiority of the light from oil gas, over other artif- 
cial lights, is fully shewn by its rendering the delicate shades 
of yellow and green nearly as distinct as when viewed by cola: 
an De Ville, of the Strand, who has made many import- 
ant experiments and observations on gas illumination, ¥ ith a 
view of applying it to light-houses, 1s inclined to estimate 
the average produce in gas of a gullon of oil, at eighty cubical 
feet. 

‘Asingle jet burner, giving the light of two candies and 
half, consumes half a cubical foot of gas per hour. . 

‘A double jet consumes three quarters of a foot to give 
twice the above light, and atreble jet requires one foot. _ 

“* The light of an Argand burner of coal gas, compared with 
one of spermaceti oil, may be estimated at 24 to one; and ot 
oil gas to coal gas, as 9 to 5. 

‘A curious fact respecting Argand’s burners for gas is, that 
that those with few holes consume a comparatively larger 
quantity of gis-than those having a greater number:—thus, 

A burner with 15 holes consumes 24 cubic feet per hour. 

Ditto 12 ditto 24 ditto. 

Ditto 10 ditto 2% ditto. 

The holes being of the same dimensions in each burner.’ 

Indeed, the advantages of oil gas for close rooms are 
so numerous and so decided, that there is little doubt of it 
becoming generally adopted, particularly as every gentle- 
nen or tradesman may have the apparatus constructed in 
his owa house at a moderate expense, independent of pul- 
lic companies, or large establishments, and in towns o: 
parts of the town to which gas illumination does not cx- 
tend. 

By the translation of an original document inserted in 
this number, we see the want of truth aud reality in the cu- 
logiums so often made on Chinese justice ; and it is diff- 
cult to conceive a more lamentable state of society than is 
thus presented ; for, in addition to the barbarous cruelties 
peculiarly their own, the Chinese administration of justice 
has all the worst vices which can attend it in more ci- 
vilized states. As this document gives us a much clearer 
insight into the state of society in China, on this subject, 
than the journals of all our travellers, we insert it without 
abridyemeut:— 


© Peking Gazetie, August 9, 1817.—Chow, the Yu-she 
(or censor) of Ho-nan, kneels to report, with profound re- 
spect, inthe hearing of his majesty, the following circum: 
stances, and to pray for his sacred instructions. 

‘The clear and explicit statement of punishinents is a 
means of instruction to the people; the infliction of punish- 
ments Is a case of unwilling necessity. For all courts there 
are fixed regulations to rule their conduct by, when cases do 
occur that require punishments to be intlicted in questioning. 
Magistrates are not, by law, permitted to exercise cruelties at 
their own discretion. 

« «« But of late, district magistrates, actuated by adesire to 
be rewarded for their activity, have felt an ardent enthusiasm 
to inflict torture. And though it has been repeatedly prohi- 
bited by imperial edicts, which they profess openly to con- 
form to, yet they really and secretly violate them 

«« Whenever they apprehend persons of suspicious ap- 
pearances, or those charged with great crimes, such as murdef 
or robbery, the magistrates begin by endeavouring to seduce 
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every occasion they torture by pulling or twisting the ears, 
the torturer having previously rendered his fingers rough by 
300wder,) and cause them to kneel a long while upon chains. 
They next employ what they call, the Beauty’s Bar*, the Par- 
rot's Beamt, the Refining Furnacet, and other inplements, 
expressed by other terms which they make use of. If these 
do not force confession, they double the cruelties exercised. 
rill the criminal dies, (faints,) and is restored to life again, 
several times ina day. ‘The prisoner, unable to sustain these, 
crueltics, is compelled to write down or sign a confession, (of 
vhat he is falsely charged with,) and the case any how is 
made out, placed on record, and, with a degree of self-glory- 
ing, isreported to your majesty. The imperial will is ob- 
rained, requiring the person to be delivered over to the board 
of punishments for further trial. | 

*«* After repeated examinations, and undergoing various 
tortures, the charges brought against many persons are seen 
ro be entirely unfounded, 

«« As for example, in the case of the now-degraded Taeu- 
rae, who tried Lew-te-woo, and of the Che-chow, who tried 
Pih-keu-king. “hese mandarins inflicted the most crvel tor- 
tures, in a hundred different forms, and forced a confession. 
Lew-te-woo, from being a strong robust man, just survived— 
ife was all that was spared. The other, being a weak man, 
Jost his life; he died as soon as he had reached the board a 
Peking. The snow-white innocence of these two men was af- 
terwards demonstrated by the Board of Punishments. 

‘«« The cruelties exercised by the local magistrates, in ex- 
aminiog by torture, throughout every district of Chih-le, can- 
not be deseribed; and the various police runners, seeing the 
inxiety of their superiors to obtain notice and promotion, be- 
cin to lay plans to enrich themselves. In criminal cases, as 
murder and robbery, in debts, and affrays, they endeavour to 
mvolve those who appear to have the slightest connexion. 
The wind being raised, they blow the spark into a flame, and 
scize a great many people, that they may obtain bribes from 
those people, in order to purchase their liberation. Those 
who have nothing to pay are unjustly confined, or sometimes 
tortured, before being carried to a magistrate. In some in- 
stances, after undergoing repeated examinations in the pre- 
sence of the magistrate, they are committed to the custody of 
people attached to the court, where they are fettered in va- 
rious ways, so that it is impossible to move a single inch; and | 
without paying a large bribe they cannot obtain bail. ‘Their 
oppressions are daily accumulated to such a degree, and for 
so long atinie, that atlast death is the consequence. 

‘“* Since there is at this period particular occasion to seize 
handitti, if there be suspicious appearances, as the age or phy- 
‘iognomy corresponding to some offender described, it is, 
doubtless, proper to institute a strict inquiry. 

‘ But itis a common and constant occurrence, thal re- 
*pecting persons not the least implicated, who are known to 
possess property, and to be of a timid disposition, pretences 
are nade by the police to threaten and alarm them. If it be 
not altirmed that they belong to the Pih-leen-keaou, (a pro- 
scribed seet,) it is said that they are a remnant of the rebels, 
aud they are forthwith clandestinely seized, fettered, and most 
aciiberately ill-used andiasulted. “Phe simple country people 
become fiighiened, and give up their property to obtain liber- 
atton, and think themselves very happy in having escaped so. 

‘€Phave heard, that in several provinces, Chih-le, Shan- 
tung, cad Ho-nan, these practices have been followed ever 
‘ince the rebellion; and wealth has been acquired in this way 
»y many of the police officers. How can it be that the local 
masistrates do not know it; orisit, that they purposely con 
"ive at these tyrannical proceedings? 

* A torture, said to be invented by a judge's wife, and hence the 
name. ‘The breast, smali of the back, and legs bent up, are fast- 
tne to three cross-bars, which cases the person to kneel in great 
Pain, 

PP lata raha is raised from the ground by strings round the 
. and thumbs, suspended from a supple transverse beam. 
$ Fire is applied to the body. 
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ig I lay this statement, with much respect, before your 
inajesty, and pray that measures may be taken to prevent 
these evils. Whether my obscure notions be right or not, I 
submit with reve[rence.] 
‘** Imperial reply. 
‘** Itis recorded,’” 
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Mazeppa, a Poem. By Lord Byron.  8vo. 
London, 1819. 

= (Concluded from our last.) 

Ine Ode to Venice, which, with a Fragment, is udded 
to Mazeppa, we suppose, to bring it to the usual price of 
his lordship’s late productions, is a very spirited poem ; 
the description of the anciest glory of Venice, as con- 
trasted with its present state, is at once forcible, elo juent, 
and pathetic, and will atone for the violence of bis lord- 
ship’s party politics, with those who have the misfortune 
to differ from him. On this subject we must bestow a 
word ;—thatan English peer should be an avowed repub- 
lican, and see nothing in a monarchical goverament, but 

‘ A heritage of servitude and woes, 
A blindfold bondage, where your hire is blows,’ 

is in itself sufficiently remarkable, and may be readily pars 
doned; but, that Lord Byron should re-echo the often 
refuted libel on the British navy, contaiued in the con- 
cluding stanza of this poem, shows a disposition which we 
had hoped his lordship did not possess. Whoever reads 
Mr. James’s Account of the Naval Occurrences of the late 
War with the United States of America, will perceive, that 
in every engageinent in which the Americans triumphed, 
they possessed a decided superiority in the size of the 
vessel, number and length of guns, weight of metal, and 
numerical force; not to mention the circumstance, that « 
great number on board the United States’ vessels, were 
Snglishmen, who fought with that desperation which 4 
knowledge of the disgraceful death that awaited a defeat, 


pp. 69. 








naturally prompted; yet, inspite of all these advantazes, 
unless the superiority in these respects was very preat, on 
the American side, the British tars were always triusiph- 
ant; with these remarks, which we deem necessity to 
counteract any effect that this charge, when made povt- 
cally, might have, we insert the whole poem :— 


‘ ODE. 

On Venice! Venice! whea thy marble walls 

Are level with the waters, there shall be 
A cry of nations o’er thy sunken iialls, 

A loud lament along the sweeping sea! 
If I, anorthern wanderer, weep tor thee, 
What should thy sons do ?—any thing but weep: 
And yet they only murmur in their sleep. 
In contrast with their fathers—as the slime, 
The dull green ooze of the receding deep, 
Is with the dashing of the spring-tide foam, 
That drives the sailor shipless to his home, 
Are they to those that were; and thus they creep, 
Crouching and crab-like, through their sapping sects. 
Oh! agony—that centuries should reap 
No mellower harvest! ‘Thirteen hundred years 
Of wealth and glory tuin’d to dust and tears, 
And every monument the stranger meets, 
Church, palace, pillar, as a mourner greets , 
And even the Lion all subdued appears, 
And the hars!i sound of the barbarian dium, 
With dull and daily dissonance, repeats 
The echo of thy tyrant’s voice along 
The soft waves, once all musical tu song, ’ 
That heaved beneath the moonlight with the throng 
Of gondolas—and to the busy hu:n 
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Of cheerful creatures, whose most sinful deeds 
Were but the ove ibeating of the heart, 

And flow of too much h ippine s, which needs 
The aid of age toturn ils course upart 

trom the luxurnant and voluptuous thood 

Of sweet sensations, battling with the blood. 

But these are better than the gloo NY Crrors, 

"Lhe weeds of nations ta their last decay, 

When Vice walks forth with her unsotten’d terrors, 
And Mirth ts madness, and but siniles to slay ; 
And Hope is nothing but a talse de lay, 

The sich man’s lightuing hali an hour ere death, 
When Faiutness, the last mortal b rth of Patna, 

And apathy of limb, the dall beginning 

{ the cold stugvering race wit hi Death 1S winning, 
Steais vein by vein and pul e by pulse away; 
Yetsorecheving the o’ertortured clay, 

To hin appears renewal of his breath, 

And fie dom toe mere numbness ot his chain;— 
and tien hie tulks ot lite, and how ug un 

He feeis hil spruaat Soa tnu—aloeit w Weak, 

And oi the fresher air, which he would seek 3 

And as be whispers hiows not that he gasps, 

That bits thin finger feels not what it c Usps, 

And so the tli comes o'er him—and the dizzy 
Chamber swiins round and round—and shadows busy, 
At which he varnly catches, flit and g'eam, 

Vill the last ratthe chokes the strangled scream, 

And all is tee and blackness,—and the earth 

“That whiel it was the moment ere our birth. 


There is no hope for nations!'—Search the page 
Of many thousand years —the daily scene, 
The low ahd ebb of ear i) recurring ace, 
‘The everlasting lo be which hath been, 
Path taught us nought or little: still we lean 
On things that rot beneath our weicht, and wear 
Our -tecnath away in wrestling with the air; 
For ‘tis our nature strikes us down: the beasts 
Slauchter’d in hourly hecatombs for feasts 
Are of as high an order—they must go 
Even wiere their driver goads them, though to slaughter, 
Yemen, who pour your blood tor kings as water, of 
What have they given your children in return? 
A heilave of servitude and Woes, 
A bimidicld bondage, where vour hire is blows. 
What! do not yet the red hot ploughshares burn, 
O’er which you stunble ina false ordeal, 

Ang deem this proot of royalty the rea/; 

Kissing the hand that guides vouto vour scars, 

And giorying as you tiead the glowing bars? 

Ail that your sires have lett you, all that Time 
Beqaeutis of tree, and History of sublime, 

Spring trom a ditterent theme !—Ye see and read, 
Adnure aid sigh, aud then succumb and bleed! 

Save (he few spirits, who, despite of all, 

And worse than all, the suddea crimes encender'’d 

By the down-thundering of the prison-wall, 

And thirst to swathow the sweet w aters tender’d, 
Gashing trom Freedom’s fountains ~w hen the crowd, 
Madden'’d with centuries of drought, ave loud, 

And trampie on each other to obtain 

The cup which brings oblivion of a chain 

Heavy aad sore,—ini which long voked they plougl’d 
The suid,—or if there sprung the yellow grain, 

Twas not for them, their necks were too much bow’d, 
And their dead palates chew’d the cud of pain :— 
Yes! the few spirits—who, despite of deeds 
Which they abhor, confound not with the cause 
hose momentary Starts from Nature’s laws, 

Which, like the pestilence and earthquake, smite 

‘ut for a term, then pass, and leave the earth 
‘4 ith ull her seasons to repair the bligi.t 
With a few summers, and again put forth 





Cities and generations—fair, when es sitio 
For, Tyranny, there blooms no bud for tiee? 
Glory and Empire ! once upon these entidanyaed 
With Freedom—godlike iriad! how ye sate! 
The league of mightiest nations, In those hours 
When Venice was an envy, mignt abate, 
Rut did not quench, her spiit—in her ‘ate 
All were enwrapp'’d. the feasted monarchs knew 
And low'd their hostess, nor could learn to hate, 
Although they humbled—with the kingly few 
The many felt, for from ail days and clines 
She wa. the voyager’s worship ;—even her crimee 
Vere of the soiter order—born of Love, 
She drank no blood, ner fatten’d on the dead, | 
ut gladden’d where her harmless conquests spread , 
For these restered the Cross, Uiat froin above 
Higllow’d her sheltering banners, which licessant 
Flew between earth and the unholy Crescent, 
Which, if it waned and dwindled, Marti may thank 
The city it has clothed in chains, which clank 
Now, creaking in the ears of those who owe 
‘The name of Freedom to her glorious struggles ; 
Yet she but shares with them a common woe, 
And call’d the “ kingdom’ of a conquering foe,— 
But knows what all—and, most of all, we know— 
With what set gilded terins a tyrant juggles ! 
The name of Commonwealth is past and gone 
O’er the three fractions of the groaning globe ; 
Venice ts crush’d, and Holland deigns to own 
A sceptre, and endures the purple robe ; 
If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 
His cha'nless mountains, ’tis but for a time, 
For tyranny of late is cunning grown, 
And in its own good season tramples down 
The sparkles of our ashes. One great clime, 
Whose vigorous offspring by dividing ocean 
Are kept apart and nursed in the devotion 
Of Freedom, which their fathers fought for, and 
Bequeath’d—a heritage of heart and hand, 
And proud distinction from each other land, 
Whose sons must bow them at 2 monarch’s motion, 
As if his senseless sceptre were a wand 
Full of themagie of exploded science— 
Still one great clime, in full and tree deftance, 
Yet rears her cre-t, unconquer’d and sublime, 
Above the far Atlantic !—She has taught 
Her E-au-brethren that the haughty flag, 
‘The floating fence of Albion’s teebler crag, 
May strike to those whose red right hands have bought 
Rights cheaply earn’d with blood. Still, still, for ever 
Better, though each mans li:e-blood were a river, 
"That it should flow, and cvertlow, than creep 
Through thousand lazy channels in our veins, | 
Damm’d Lhe the dull canal with locks and chains, 
And moving, asa sick man in his sleep, 
‘Lhree paces, and then faltering :—beiter be 
Where the extinguish’d Spartans still are free, 
In their proud charnel of I hermopyiz, 
. ‘Than stagnate in our marsh, —or o'er the deep 
Fiy, and one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 
One freeman more, America, to thee? 
‘ A Fragment’ in prose, concludes this little work ; it 1 
& most unimeaning production, and relates to the death of 
some young friend of his lordship, while travelling im the 
East. As his lordship’s prose is less known (und will ever 
remain so, if we may judge from the present specimen) 
than his poetry, we shall make an extract, premising that 
Augustus Darvell was a young mau, well acyuuinted 
with the world, who had travelled much, but was a prey 


to some curcless disquiet, the cause of which bis friend 
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eould never discover. After travelling together to Smyrna, 
Darvell determined on a visit to Ephesus and Sariis, 
from which his friend endeavoured to dissuade him, but 
in vail. s 
Iness of Darvell obliged them to halt at a Turkish 
cemetery, when, resting in a half reclining posture, oa one 
af the tombstones, beneath the shade of a Cypress tree, 
ie asked for some water, aud directed Suleman, a janie 
sary, with great ininuteness toa sinall well, where it might be 
found, but would not acknowledge that he had been there 
before. After quenching his thirst, which revived him for 
a moment, and coliecting his spirits for an eflori to speak, 
he thus began :— 

‘This isthe end of my journey, and of my life—I came 
here to die: but I have a request to make, a comimand—tor 
sich my last words must be—You will observe it?” 

‘© Most certainly ; but have better hopes.” 

*“ T have no hopes, nor wishes, but this~ conceal my death 
from every human being ” 

‘* T hope there will be no occasion; that you will recover, 
Py 

‘« Peace !—it must be so: promise this.” 

‘+7 do.” 

* «* Swear it, by all that’ 
great solemnity. 

‘« There is no occasion for this—I will observe your re- 
guest; and to doubt me is ——” 

‘Tt cannot be helped,—you must swear.” 

‘Ttook the oath: it appeared to relieve him. He removed 
aseal ring from his finger, on which were some Arabic cha- 
racters, and presented itto me. He proceeded— 

‘« On the ninth day of the month, at noon precisely (what 
month you please, but this must be the day), you must fling 
this ring into the salt springs which run into the Bay of Eleu- 
sis; the day after, at the same hour, you must repair to the 
ruins of the temple ef Ceres, aad wait one hour.” 

++ Why?” 

‘« You will see.” 

‘The ninth day of the month, you say ?” 

‘The ninth.” 

‘As Lobserved that the preseat was the ninth day of the 
month, his countenance changed, and he paused. As he 
sate, evidently becoming more feeble, a stork, with a snake 
inher beak, perched upon a tombstone near us; and, without 
devouring her prey, appeared to be stedfasily regarding us. 
Lknow not what iinpelled me to drive it away, but the at- 
tempt was useless; she made a few circles in the air, and 
returned exactly to the same spot. Darvell pointéd to it, 
and smiled: he sooke—L know not whether to himself or to 
iwe—but the words were only, © 7?Tis well !” 

‘ Whatis well? what do you mean?” 

‘« No matter: you must bury me liere this evening, and 
exactly where that bird is now perched. You know the rest 
of my injunctions.” 

‘Ile then proceeded to give me several directions as to the 
manner ia which his death might be best concealed. After 
these were finished, he exclaimed, ‘* You perceive that 
bird 2” 

‘«* Certainly.” 

*“ And the serpent writhing in her beak ?” 

* Doubtiess: there is nothing uncommon in it; tt is 
her natural prey. But it is odd that she does not devour it.” 

‘fle smiled in a ghastly manner, and said, faintly, “ [tis 
hot yet time!” As he spoke, the stork flew away. My eyes 
followed it fora moment, it could hardly be longer than ten 
might be counted. I felt Darveli’s weight, as it were, increase 
“pon my shoulder, and, turning to look upon his face, per- 





fle here dictated an oath of 


ceived that he was dead!’ 

After this specimen, we think, the best friends of Lord 
Byron, will be sorry to see him quit his prolific muse, to 
write * Fragments’ in prose. 


They had proceeded half-way, when the sudden 
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| Report from the Select Committee on Acts respecting Ingol- 
| rent Debtors. Ordered, by the House of Commons, 
to be printed, 10th May, 1819. Fol. pp. 216. London. 


| Tere are few subjects in legislation more dificult, or, 
}in a commercial country like Great Britaia, of more im- 
| portance, than the laws of debtor and creditor; and to 
| provide statutes that should protect the property of the 
| creditor, secure the unfortunate from unmerited onpres- 
sion, and punish the fraudulent, Is a perfection which, if 
)we cannot attain, it is our duty to attempt. Much has 
often been said on the crucity of these laws in Englund— 
and certainly, at no very reinote period, cases of extreme 
individual oppressioa were not unfrequent; but, on cast- 
ing our eyes to other countries, we shall find that they 
are much less humane: in the United States of America, 
that country which, unfettered by former laws and an ese 
tablished state of society, (which always renders any great 
innovation dangerous,) the laws on this subject are mach 
more oppressive; and such instances of their cruelty oc- 
cur as were never met within England, at any period of 
which we have read *, 

Phe Committee, whose Report we have now under no- 
tice, Was appointed to take into consideration the state of 
the law respecting the discharge of insolvent debtors, and 
the several acts passed in the tifty-third, fifty-fourth, and 
lifty-sixth years of the present reign, and as the result of 
their huquiry, they CNPTeEss their decided approbation of 
the prineip'e on which these laws were founded, which ts 
simply this, that a debtor ought to be released from cus- 
tody on making a Lond fide division of all his property 
amonest his creditors, except in cases where the conduct 
of the debtor appears to have been fraudulent ; but this 
principle, so unobjectiouable i itself, has been much 
controverted by the defective provisions of the law, and 
by tle practice of the Lusolvent Debtors’ Court, fron 
which considerable injustice and inconvenence have ac. 
crued, Some of the princtrpal defects, as pointed out by 
the Committee, are, that, as from three to four thousand 
cases pass through the court in one year, they must be 
unperfeetly inquired wito ; that whether a creditor gives 
up much property or little, the term of his Loprsonment 
remains the sune; that the insolvent does not assign his 
property until the period of his liberation, and thus often 
squanders it in prison, where he may choose to remam, in 
detiance of his creditors; that the expenses attending the 
suitors of this court are very great, principally owing to 
the ‘establishment of asystem of fees by the present com- 
missioner, a considerable share of which he has appropn- 
ated to himself,’ assigning as * the reason why be thought 
it desirable that he himself should take a portion of @he 
fees, was “that, when called upon for the purpose, he 
mmtght know, and be enabled to state, and that correctly, 


. 





* Tn support of this assertion, we ehallrefer toan afi vit mate 
by Jas Bell, keeper of the gaol and under-sher fF, cue Ruge Ce 
Hubbard, sheriff, of New York, from which it appear »y that — 
the year 1316, a amen, named Charice 1 Avon, was coufined im gro 
thirty days, for a debt of one dollar aul miacly-four ccnts; aud aao 
ther, named Heory Smith, the same period, fora de bt of five dol 
lars; that debfors, toa grest pumber, are committed to gael, som 
for six shillines and s milar sums, and that, between the Ist or 
January, 1316, and the Istof January, 1917, there were counmitted 
seven hundved and forty-nine debtors fr debts under the sum of 
twenty-five dollars, all of whom must Lave starved wut for the Lhe 
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might know, and be enabled to state, and that correctly, 
the full amount of fees taken, as allowed by himself !!!""’ 
It appears from the Report, that although the conmmissioner 
has a salary of £2000, and the chief clerk £400, per an- 
num, yet that the former receives 5s. 8d. and the latter 
9s. 2d. as fees, for the discharge of every insolvent: the 
commissioner also receives £1, and the clerk 9s., on the 


appointinent of every ageut to the court, the number of 


which already amounts to one hundred and twenty. 

The Report concludes by recommending, as provisions 
in Lhe new act, that three commissioners should be ap- 
pointed, instead of one; that when an insolvent makes 
his option to take the benefit of this act, he should be 
compelled to deliver all his property into the hands of ao 
assignee, within a much shorter period than the present 
act obliges, and that the creditors may compel him to de- 
liver up his property, to be divided amongst them; that 
all fees and stamps should be abolished in the court; that 
inore effectual provision should be made to render any 
property, which the insolvent may acquire alter his dis- 
charge, liable to the debts which he had previously con- 
tracted; and that none but regularly admitted attormies 
should practise as agents in the court. ‘The Committee 
also recommends to abolish the privilege of the rules of 
the Fleet and of the King’s Bench. 

Considering the Insolvent Act as a species of minor 
bankrupt law, and the nearer it approaches it the better, 
we can sce no reason why, in the former case, a man’s 
person and property should be protected, while, in the 
latter, his exertions may be cripple! or deprived of, their 
proper stimulus, by a law which subjects them to a conti- 
nual atonement for indiscretion, or to repair misfortunes 
which were unavoidable. Surely, the consideration that 
the bankrupt is an insolvent debtor on a much larger 
scale, cguld not justify such a provision; were this the 
case, We might indeed say, with the author of Hudibras, 
that— 

‘ Little rogues submit to fate, 
‘That great ones may enjoy the world in state.’ 

But itis the principle of English law to equalize the 
rights of individuals, whatever their rank and situation, 
and we see no reason why a doctrine so equitable should 
be deviated from in the present instance. At the same 
tune, the strictest scrutiny should be instituted into the 
property of an insolvent, that it might be rendered avail- 
able to the payment of his debts, and that fraud should 
be punished as well as defeated. 

The evidence adduced belore the Cominittee is interest- 
ing, butanuch too voluminous for us to attempt an ana- 
lysis: nor is it necessary, as the Report, the leading points 
of which we have noticed, is founded upon it; and, al- 
though differing in many points and quite contradictory 
tu Others,.yet the conclusious to which the Committee 
have come, are such as the evidence warranted. The ge- 
neral impression among the witnesses examined, none of 
whom, t-will be recollected, were insolvent debtors, seems 
to be that the act is too lenient—this is particularly the 
opinon of the creditors and examiners.—The attornies 
complain that the agents of the court are uncertificated, 
but acknowledge that they, in some cases, charge Jess 
than they would do themsclves,—The barristers wish for 
more coinmissiouers and longer investizations—and the 
officers of the court are, in fact, the only persons who 
seem satisfied with things as they are. 

As to the influence that this act has on the morals of 60- 


ciety, the evidence 1s contradictory. Mr. Nixon, warden 
of the Fleet, states, that the act increases the number of 
prisoners—is an inducement to persons to take credit 
when they have not the means of paying—that much mo- 
ney is squandered in prison, where riot and disorder is 
more prevalent than formerly ; and this, he thinks, would 
he remedied by extending the term of impmsonment to 
six months. He also adds his ‘ doubts that any one man 
has ever taken the benefit of this act conscientiously.’ 
Mr. Jones, the marshal of the King’s Bench, on the con- 
trary, states his prison to be as ‘regular as any private 
street in London’—that more money was squandered away 
in prison before the passing of this act than since—and 
that, although the number of prisoners has mereased of 
late years, it is rather attributable to the distress of the 
tines than the operation of the act; and in these opinions 
he is confirmed by his clerk, Mr. Brooshoft. 

It has always occurred to us, that although the Insol- 
vent Act may bean indwcement to persons getting in debt, 
it also renders it more difficult, by increasing the precau- 


tion of the creditor; and in this opinion we find ‘some of 


the witnesses, particularly a sheriff's officer, who says 
there is less credit, or what he terms /ai/h, than formerly. 


We shal! now conclude our remarks with a single ex- 
tract; it is from the evidence of Godfrey Sikes, Esq. a 
special pleader:— 

‘ Have you considered, and do you think, that a jury could 
be introduced inte the insolvent debtors court with any 
advantage, and under what circumstances ?—I should think i 
would take so much time that very litle business would be 
done. If every case went to ajury, it would be hardly prac- 
ticable to any extent ; if a cause is tried upon aflidavit, or 
where there is no defence, it is soon determined. As far as 
I have found from my experience, living among people of the 
middle class of life, my father having been a manufacturer in 
the country, the grievances they sufferare great. It was vers 
well said, by Mr. Alderman Rothwell, that the people in the 
higher situations of life, do not Know the inconveniences sus- 
tained by those in the middle walks of life. There is one par- 
ticular circumstance which I would menticn to the cominittee; 
I come from the town of Sheffield; there are some namesakes 
of mine, who live at Hull, but who are no relations of mine 
whatever, who have been in the habit of supplying the town 
of Sheffield with Swedish iron, for a long period of tine ; 
there was a committee of gentlemen in London, some years 
ago, when it was proposed to lay a duty upon iron, to whom 
a clerk of that house declared, that they never had lost one 
farthing by the town of Sheffield, which proved that that town 
was in good credit, but they dealt with opulent people, who 
re-sold to sinaller houses, and these had losses; but these 
great merchants had experienced no losses. J think the griev- 
ences of the middle classes are not sufficiently felt ; we feel 
the inconvenience, when we hear of a man being confined in 
prison; a man, it Is said, is secluded from society, and his 
endeavours are useless; but do not think that the sufferings 
of this middle class of society, are sufficiently brought before 
this Committee; they are, in consequence of their losses, 
reduced in society, and pay their debts as fay as they can. It 
has always struck me, with respect to the insolvent debtors’ 
act, that suflicient attention is not paid tothis class of persons, 
we hear of a man who is confined long in prison, in all parts 
of the hingdom. I do hope, that under this act, there wil! be 
an examination into the circumstances of debtors, to compel 
them to show how they have spent their property, which 1 
think the legislature will not be able to do, unless they inipose 
imprisonment upon the debtors; it is, I would say, an ex- 
tremely hard case that it should be so; but it has been well 
said, by Mr. Alderman Rothwell, that there are not very mazy 





severe creditors. I believe that wickedness is more coumoa 
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nn the part of the debtor, than severity on that of the credi- 
tor: and, though it may happen, that some few honest debtors 
say be subject to this punishment, [ think good would result 
ro society, by this compulsion, to make debtors give up their 
property while they have something to give up. 

' «Generally, you mean to say, ajury would not do good, 
‘com the time it would take ?>—Yes. 

‘ Do you consider, that it would be advantageous to allow 
3 iurv in cases of large debt, at the option of the creditor ?—] 
think it would do good. 

‘ Do you think it would be advantageous, where questions 
of fraud or dishonesty are to be tried?—I think it might be 
<o: the Insolvent debtors act is expressly passed for the relief 
of insolvent debtors ; the judge sets out with an inclination to 
discharge the deotor; it is the natural leaning of the court.’ 

PPE LAELFIEFEFBAEEELEELEFELEPEEL PL EP 
The Siege of Carthage; an Historical Tragedy. In 

Five Acts. By William Fitzgerald, Jun. 8vo. pp. 50, 

London, 1819. 

We stuinbled ut the very threshold of the preface, on seeing it 
headed * Justice! Patronage! and Merit !’ and wereafraid 
that this play kad been unfortanateenough to be less thouglit 
of by the managers than by the author, and that, there- 
fore, the latter was determined to let the public decide ; 
put on the contrary, we find that the ‘ Siege of Carthage’ 
has not been offered to any theatre, and that the author 
oily wishes ‘to obtain justice, sue for patronage, and 
thereby hope the reward of merit.” How far he is likely 
toobtain any of these, by the present publication, scems 
doubtful, and we cannot. but consider his calling on the 
public, to interest themselves in procuring a representa- 
tion of his drama, as very injudicious ; but he is a young 
maa, now in his twentieth year, and will better know the 
value of his own productions, when he learns how they are 
estimated by the public. ¢ The Siege of Carthage’ 1s by 
no means destitute of merit; some of the scenes ave very 
dramatic, and there is considerable vigour tn the language, 
though often disfigured by vulgarisms, which entirely spoil 
the beauty of the best passages; the first two acts are by 
far the best, and if the author had contented himself with 
making it into three acts, and calling it a melodrama, we 
doubt not, but that he might have been gratified with 
seeing it produced on the stage. As aspecimen of the 
lunguage, we select a passage from a scene in the senate, 
where Cato is urging the destruction of Carthage, while 
Scipio endeavours to save it :— 

_. Cato, Is thisa Roman! is this Scipio! 

‘ou amaze me! the senate look like mad ! 

Well they may,—you'd pull them down from power ; 

You bid us unbind our wreathes and waste them : 

Whos» would be the gain? Carthage! Senators! 

1 would not say the man were a traitor,— 

hut he that would plead the cause of Carthage 

‘snota Roman. 

“ Scipio. What! not a Roman! 
bd thou any other but great Cato, 

s hese walls should not long hold one of our souls, 
None dare to startle me with such a blast. 

Not a Roinan! aspiring monster! 

Cry out, Carthage must be destroy’d? here, here, 


Witness those men, cannot their fate move ye? 
ae forth each Carthaginian in chains, 
wane one flame of them,—would that be Roman? 
Strike the infant smiling in the lap of sleep, 
_ cry, thou diest by Roman justice, 
tent that add one Jaurel to a fair wreath? 
vet it would wither the lasting hue ;— 

et you do this, aye, ten-fold more than this, 
hen you crush Carthage” 
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@Original Correspondence. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sir,— W hile our own drama, enriched by the mimitabie 
charms of Shakespeare's muse, is suffered to languish un- 
der the neglect of the nobility, French plays continue to 
be highly patronized and encouraged, and month after 
month new actors and brought from the 
Boulevards and Palais Royal, whose talents are below 
mediocrity, and who could ouly have had engagements at 
the lowest theatres in Paris. The performances in Ar- 
gyle Street, and at Almack's, consist of comedies af 
the second and third class, and of farces, principally from 
the pens of Miartainville and Pieard, whose broad hints 
and undiszutsed humour find admirers in an English me- 
tropolis, while the witand elegance of Corneille and Ra- 
cineare unnoticed, Among the rezulations of the French 
theatre in London, there is one wlich prohibits the au- 
dience from speaking any other language but French; 
another, that all marks of disapproLation shall be omitted, 
and that applause should be bestowed ouly with moders- 
tion, L hope Lam not much tainted with those preju- 
dices which cannot sce merit ina foreizuer; nor would I 
wish to restrain oar nobility and geniry from the lberts 
of amusing themselvesin any way they may deem fit; noi 
do L envy the taste which should prefer the jingliue 
rhyme of the French drama, to the lofty metre of our own 
school; yet I cannot but regret that there is not a little 
more patriotisin displayedin supports i the national drama, 
and the national establishments, which are now suivering 
severely from the vitiated taste, for so [ must call it, of 
our countrymen. 

‘Phe change that has taken place in the te 
ners of the British nation, i this respect, os 
Chearfal and facetions, but yet sedate, our ancestors were 
conteuted with true Koghsh fare, even in their amuse 
meats, white we relish nothing but what is of foreign ex- 
traction; and,in the profusion of our bounty, give to tta- 
lian singers aud dancers, set salaries, equal to those of a Se- 
cretary of State, or the Judges of Fagland, independent of 
the vast sums which these fluttering fiddliog: gentry make 
by benefits, private balls, and concerts, so that they carry 
away with them money sufficient to purcunce estules on 
their own country, where their wisdom is asimuch extolied 
asour vanity and foolish extravagance is laughed at aus 
despised. 

} cannot better close these observations than by the fol- 
lowing admirable satire on this subject, written some yeare 
ago i— 
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Migrarit ah aure roluptus, 
Oranis, ad incertos oculos, ct gaudia vana.—Hom. 


Great Shakespesre’s nature, Otway’s tale of woe, 
The fire of Divden, and the poinp of Rowe, 
Young’s dignity, and Southero’s tearful strain, 
Solicit now, Britannia’s sons tn vain; 

Jonson's stern humour, Vanburgh’s sprightly case, 
And Congreve’s flashes, now no longer please. 
Purcell’s soft notes, Corelli’s melody, 

And Handel, wondrous master! to untie 

The hidden chains and links of harmony, 
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With unavailing etforts tempt the ear 

‘Their varied powers of magic sound to hear; 
Sated with excellence, to whim we fly, 

And own no sense but the capricious eye ; 
With transport see the Antic’s French grimace 
And restures, never stealing Inte grace , 

‘bhe human form, in nature’s igh disdain 
Contorted, as in agony of pain; 

Th’ extended quivering toot with rapture view, 
Critics subline of Pantomiinia’s shoe. 


T remain, your's, &e. DeamatTicus. 


| nn 


PUBLIC MORALS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


Sin—There can be no doubt but the legislature of this 
country often evince much teaderuess aud philanthropy 
in their deliberations, and oftea pursue, with admirable 
zealand exemplary patience, questions by which the suf- 
ferings of humanity are altiuately re lieved. Phe Poison 
Prevention Bill, however much it may be scoffed at, 1s 
perhaps one of the himblest of therr efforts; but we must 
not lose sight of the higher exercise of the same principle, 
mn repeated exertions to alleviate the suffering Classes 
of various deseriptious, which is to be recognised in the 
attempts toamehorate the condition of clinbing boys, and 
inthe never to be forcotten noble efforts to snatch from 
tyranny and misery the suffering natives of untutored 
Afrea. Yet, Ser, it not untrequently happens, that small 
objects attract attention, while others of ereater magui- 
tude escape notice—but it is self-evident that those who 
ean feel pleasure ino reheving a small class, must feel 
higher gratitication as they extend their line of action, 
Now, Sir, Lam of opinion, and certaialy not singular in 
that opinion, that there is one vice which pervades this 
great metropolis, the cure of which would give deserved 
praise, f notinmmortal honour, torts successful physician. 
Sir, the vice ba'lade to, and this vast met opolis labours 
under none greater, is that of dram-drinking :—the bor- 
rible consequences of this pernicious practice, are, alas ! 
too notorious to require illastration—which excites more 
compassion in contemplative morali-ts, from the certai 
truth, that the desteuctive delusions of drankenness, 
when rooted, are rarely overcome from moral couviction, 
Now, Sir, taking the hint from dabelling bottles of poison, 
I] would have the liquor vats labelled—not with Odd Tom, 
Cordial Gin, or other inviting names, that at preseat pre- 
veil,—but with aa uppropriate motto, that should imimie- 
diately apprise the cousumer of the gradual, subtle, and 
deadly consequences of drisking ardent sonits. Perhaps 
alevislative encetment,*® that each bo:tie, cask, or vat 
should bear a legibly printed motto of * Beware of dram- 


drinking,’ as bowds in enclosed grouuds § Beware of 


steel traps,” * No goods above Si. value,” &e. as in 
coach offices,—or any other precaution for the public good, 
Or, perhaps, it would be well to have a tablet Lune up in 
every liquor shop, descriptive of the sufferings of the vic- 
tims of drunkenness. The pawnbrokers exhibit the terms 
upon which they are bound to deal with their wretched 
customers, aud why should not the publican? Fearing | 
may have trespassed too far, [ shall here close these hiuts, 
not without a hope that they may encourage some of your 
more able correspondents to pursue this subject. 
Jam, Sir, your's, &e, 


D. G. 


© I suggest a preventive remedy, believing that neither raising 


the price of hquors nor any legal peuaity or punishment would 
have the desired effect. 
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THE FATE OF BRITISH POETS. 

We know not where, among the Saws number of men, 
occupied in the sane pursuit, so many instances of uuhap. 
piness could be discovered as among the British poets, 
Some, indeed, have been the merited vietins of their own 
intemperate follies; but to the lovers of good old Limes, 
who shrink back whea they hear of a sleck and well-fed 
modern bard, receiving three thousand guineas for the 
copyright of a wodish and mawkish poem, it may afford 
some consolation, to review those who have been tenants 
of the cell or the garret, and whose stomachs have kent an 
iaverted sabbath of six days out of the seven. Greene, it 
is true, died of a surfeit of pickled herrings and old 
Khenish; Marlow and Motteaux were killed in druakea 
quarrels at a brothel; Feuton drank two bottles of Port 
every afternoon, in his easy chair, and died by attempting 
a reduction; Randolph, Somerville, and Parcel, feil 
sacritices to Bacchus; G. Etheridge broke lis neck dowa 
stairs, while bowing his friends out after dinner; and 
Viay was so delighted with the success of bis reviewing,’ 
that he went to bed one night after having drank freely, 
inappareat health, and was found dead im the morning, 
Some indeed assert, that his night eap was tied too tightly 
under his chin, but Andrew Marvel attributes his death to 
un equally probable cause of suifocation. Look now oa 
the shadowy side of the picture: Deulam, Nat. Lee, 
Collins, Cowper, Smart, Brook, G, A, Stevens, Bamfylde, 
and Ferguson, all died in idiotey or madness; of the last, 
most touching incident is related,—whea committed to 
the receptacle of the insane, a consciousness of his dread. 
ful fate seeined to come over him; at the moment of his 
entrance, he uttered a wild ery of despair, which was re- 
echoed freim all the inmates of the dreadful mansion, and 
left an unpression of inexpressible horror on the friends 
who attended. In a few days, bis poverty-stricken mo- 
ther, who had reluctantly committed her sou to a public 
hospital, from her inability to support hin, received re- 
nittances sufficient to defiay the expence of his attend- 
auce athome; but they arrived too late, the poor maniac 
was already dead. Otway was suffocated froin the rapa- 
city of hunger; John Brown, (the author of Barbarossa,) 
and Chatterton, committed suicide. George Wither, 
Dekker, Cotton, Savage, aud Lloyd, breathed their last 
in guols. Lovelace, once the pride of vourts, after losing 
lis mistress, ike Biron in fsabella, avoided prison only 
by concealment, and died in a miserable lodging near 
Shoe Lane. Butler and Ben Jonsson each experienced 
the worst extremes of poverty. Andrew Marvel ts sup- 
posed to have beea poisoned. Quarles died heart-brokea 
at the destruction of Lis whole possessions (among which 
he most regreited his books and MSS.) by the Puritans. 
Drammond is said, and we believe it to be true, notwith- 
standing iir, Campbell's bitter sarcasm, vever to have 
recovered bis shock, on hearing of the murder of Charles [. 
| Skirley and his wite died of fright at the tive of Londoa, 
and poor George Sewell, after writing in the Spectator, 
and living tina polished circle, had not a single friend to 
close his eves. He was buried meanly, under a hollow 
tree, in the boundary of Hampstead Church Yard, and, 








litlock to point out the spot of his repose. 
x. 








however courted in his life-time, has not, even now, a turf 
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LIBERTY OF THE PREss. 

[Mr. Williams's defence of Mr. Reynolds, in a_ recent 
case of dumayes, for publishing a libel on the character 
ofa Roman Catholic clergyman, having excited much 
public interest, and being closely counected with the 
hest interests of literature, at the suevestion of several] 
friends we are induced to vive a sketch of it: Friar 
Hayes, the plaintiff, it may be recollected, was sent to 
represent, in Rome, the u'tra Roman Catholic interest 
of Ireland, and to remonstrate with the Pope for agree- 
ing to cede the veto to the king of England. It was 
for giving a false description of the Friar’s behaviour 


while in the papal dominions, that the action ja quese | 
brought reeking frou the press, and 


tion was brought, as well ass veral others: the defend- 
ant suffered judgment to go by default, and a jury was 
summoned in the Sheriff’s Court to assess damages, 
The Journal in which the offensive article appeared being 


a — ye 
cite a bookseller’s suspicions; nothing could | 





| justifv in detail, even to the rum of bis 


no longer in exisfence, and our pursuits being in some | 


degree similar to the professed ones of that paper, many 
persons have hinted their belief that The Literary 
Chronicle is conducted by the same editor, and is in 
fact the same property under another tithe; such opi- 
nions being quite erroneous, we embrace this occasion 
of disavowing the fact, and trast, without wishing to 
reflect upon that Journal, that the mauner in which 
The Literary Chronicle is conducted is sufficient proof 
of this assertion. —Ep. | 
Mr. Wintrams began with calling this case * The Mas- 
sacre of Booksellers;’ he observed, that the vindictive- 
ness of amouk was almost proverbial; and Father [ayes 
being aman ofthe most liberal education, had proceeded 
to revenze this alleged bel upon classical rather than le- 
gal grounds. In the first epic poear with which we were 
acquainted, we fonnd oue hero sacrificing no less than 
twelve persons in revenve for the loss of his friend; and 
another, whose spirit was of smaller calibre, was contented 
with only six; and Friar Hayes, proceeding in the same 
way, Was to be appeased ouly by sacrificing five unfortu- 
nate booksellers to the maues of his injared aud departed 
character, Phe learned gentleman then took a detailed 
view of the circumstances which led to the plaintiff's mis: 
sion to Rome, and contended, that he had not been drag- 
ged forth to the public from his obscurity in Treland 3 but 
that the whole of the alleged libel was connected with that 
mission, the defendant never having seen or spoken to him 
in the whole course of his life, and, therefore, was incapable 
ofentertaining any maliguant or personal enmity towards 
him. His wes not the ease of aman who had been waa- 
tonly brought forth from his retirement; but who had vo- 
lunturily thrust himself into a bad eminence. And, he 
aided, whatrivht had Friar Hayes to expect a peculiar dis- 
pensation from the fate of place? Did he think he could 
twarger about the tmperial city with the same impunity 
as When he was in his herinitage at Wexford?) Could he 
hoje to escape the customary strictures of the press upon 
puvlic men? who, by the bye, had, in general, rather be 
hoticed by abuse than not be noticed at all. Public notice 
Was the daily food of public characters, and their retiring 
Font would be like a man’s retiring from a long course 
of brandy to simple water. He begged them to bear in 
Tad that it was not the author that was before them, but 
ho ee of the paper, a bookseller in Oxford 
aan, wh wed nothing of the alleged libel till he was 
ae pon to plead to it, and who was now only desirous 
scaping, as easily as he could, from the dilemma into 














W Hild n he had inadverte ntly fullen, Wn CONsequcnce of the 
pecuvar snares which beset his calling. Tle co: iured the 
. . , -=* : oot j 

jury, when the paper should be laid hefore thy i, to look 
iniuutely mto it, avd judge how it could be hkely te ex- 


tore vette 
than its contents,— Letters from North Wales, 
thigh Price ot Books, Anecdotes of W he S, ‘The Tear of 
Pity, Cualidoscopes, &e—he could Hot conceive a he SS ol. 
jectionable pablication, 


neral 


The learned gentleman then remarked at creat length 
on the hardship of the law of dihel, whieh ealls Upoua 
ian to plead to the truth of every tidiny he prilol shies mm 
hooks, in "Se which afe 
sold lis name by 
hundreds, while he is totall, unconscious of one svilable 
of them contents. Aud vei he may be cal , 


a. 2 
Pain plicts, OF Cvew In HewWspape 


ed upon to 
If the 
could only 
savy that every bookscHer was a drivelfer who did. not 


law were to be applied as it was writtea, he 


lustanthy shut up shop, and retwe to work ino a cited, 


rather than contimue in so danverous atrad:. A book 


' 
seller, as the law now stood, was respo ussble for every 


sentence in every book whieh i tits haods, 
whether in Latin, Gieck, Hebrew, or Sanserity or indeed 
any other lauguage 5 forced, no 


pists eal Uhibenticet 


wid certiily . if ot wast 
man could write—no man could publish wethoutan attor- 
ney ut one elbow, and his couse ul i! e oth Ts 7 here 
sort. of prosecutions brad uj of late years ; 
and novelty unknown to the deterate of the 


briohtest period of English wit aud satie 


sprung 
were a 
* jor who ever 
heard of Curlor Lintot beme called Wow to pusteby the 
innumerable libels sent forth to the world, by Pope ane 
tuterruptod by the 


Saitt. Mer. Woalhams wes here 

plamiGith’s soli ifor, Who observed that the Hioscecuuon 
would have been dropy e bs had the author been “ive up 
Vo which Mr. Wothanis repled—as well anit the 


defendant be asked to catch the couet’s tail—he did) wot 
know the aunthor—the action wastustituted uo the pre- 
sum ptioi that he did, but this was not the fret tot was 
wholly possible for him to kuow 1! Ve CONTCHIS of all his 
hooks 3 and, tiustinyg they would nol give large dainayes, at 
thie expense of the w roe persou, Le concluded with say- 
lng, that this was decidedly a ease for letting off the 
defeudastat mere vominal dang s.—Vhe Jury gave Pive 
Pounds; the damages were lad at £.cC00! 


PHF POFFO FFE FEBEFELEEL IE 


MY AUNT; A SKETCH. 


/ 


5 ° , ‘ ‘4 te 
en athing elrlenudie, nor auhe sel down in macice.’ 


wY aunt is 4a confortable crocus tances, tu the wane 
of life, aud as fondly attached to the Pishious and folhes 
of her youth, us though she were transplanted ayeain 
it, * For my part,’ eres, with an euergetie 
empha Ss, © Pam sick of the ways of ny We eCes | nothing 
dress, gaudy dress, bke the birds in 


ito slic 


been 


but wadding about ; 
the fable: banefal passions; gizehng at every trifle.— 
Where shall we vo tO nicht ? Wall ‘squire Pique beat 
the assembly ?? § Pear me! aunt, you had better stay at 
home. The tooth-ache or the rheumatism are sure to 
return with their necustomed violence. Old maids indecd ! 
Old people are always in the way ;’ and se on, till the old 
mansion in which we live, treinbles on its structare. 
Therefore, my aunt is seen to the best advantaze at chureh, 
to which place she as regularly goes, as the chiming belie 
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are heard. And you might behold her enter the aisle, 
like a fairy queen, gliding primly, yet silently along to 


her pew. The graceful dip she gives to the pew-opener | 
16 adinirably lady-like; her elegantly bound prayer-book, | 


being brought hither by her footman, of the dandy 
school, is placed before her with careful precision. Hav- 
sng seated herself in a corner of the pew, facing the pul- 
pits the crimson velvet supports her back, and the hassock 

er feet. Her hands mect upon her lap, and her fingers 
are Wwterlaced like those of a breathing statue. A sprig 
of some choice exotic reposes on her bosom, in company 
with a pearl necklace, which encircles ber neck, and sus- 
pends the miniature of her first lover. Her dress is rather 
antiquated, but remarkably neat and decorous, 
favourite bonnet is somewhat quakeress-like, across which 


. . . . ' 
a splendid veil.is tied, but not used, unless some pre-_ 
suming eye should veature too long or too often towards | 


her face, which is then drawn over her shaded beauty, 


2 convent, through which her piercing dark eyes perceive 


each gradation of the wo: ship, rebuking, very properly, every | 
mnpropricty of behaviour manifested by her volatile nieces, | 


But the service begun, her China fan conceals the sanctity 
of her devotion beliad its semicircle, beating her whispers 
of faith to religion with fresh air, aud cooling her ardour 
for the pardon of her fellow-creatures in unison with her- 
self. As she is passionately fond of music, the organ’s 
interludes and chorusses, when played skilfully, are her 


chicfest delight, most of which she plays from memory, | 
When the sublime | 


when at her harpsichord at home. 
poetry of Sternhold and Hopkins, is given out with the 


. . . ! 
confined breath of the clerk, owing to the tight embraces 
of his spectacies, her voice is an acquisition, and woe to | 


the disturbing cough, or the rejoicing rattles of the sauff- 
receiving nose, if they intrude with her pleasures. To 
the doctor's sermon she is scrupulously attentive, and 
often wiites notes without the use of her glasses; and when 
the service is concluded, there is not a lady, to her credit 
be it said, smiles more agreeably, curtsies more affably, 
speaks more prettily, and loves attentions more fondly, 
than my aunt Tabby. J.R. P. 
July Uth, 1819. 


SPPEPEPOPCEROLEP*LGOMELED 


ON COMETS. 
Oh! on thy rapid prowto glide, 
"lo sail the boundless skies with thee ! 
‘lo plow the twinkling stars aside, 
Like foam-bells on a tranquil sea! 
"To brush the embers from the Sun, 
"The icicles from off the Pole, 
‘Then far to other systems run, 


Where otiier Moous and Planets roll! Hose. 


OF all the celestial bodies, Comets have given rise to the 
greatest number of speculations and conjectures. Their 
efrange appearance has, at all times, been a matter of 
terror to the vulvar, who have uniforinly looked upon 
them as evil omens, forerunners of war, pestilence, fa- 
mine, &e. Others, less superstitious, supposed them to 


be meteors raised in the higher regions of the air; but 
we find that some part of the modern doctrine concerning 
them, had been received into the ancient Italic and Py- 
thagorean schools; for they held them to be so far of the 
natyre of planets, that they had their periodical times of 


eppearing; that they were out of sight for a long time, 


Her! 


of considerable genius, indulged ia the most extravagant | 





| while they were carried aloft, at an immense distance from 
‘the earth, but became visible when they descended into 
the lower regions of the air, when they were nearer to us, 
| Aristotle asserted, that as the heavens were unchangeable. 
and not liable to generation or corruption, Comets cou}: 
not be heavenly bodies, but meteors which blazed, unt! 
the matter of which they were forined was consumed, 
Seneca, who had seen two comets, declared his Opinion, 
‘that they were not meteors, or fires suddenly kindled, bu: 
the eternal productions of nature, 


| It was not till some time after people began to throw 


off the fetters of superstition and ignorance, which had se 
long held them, that any rational hy pothesis was formed 
concerning comets. Kepler, a man, in other respects, 
conjectures: he considered the planets to be large animals, 
who swam round the sun by means of certain fins, acting 
upon the etherial fluid as those of fishes do on the water, 


like a transparent curtain worn by a nun in the cloisters of and comets to be monstrous and uncommon animals, ge. 


nerated in the celestial spaces. A yet more ridiculous 
opinion, if possible, was that of John Bodin, a learned 
Frenchman of the sixteenth ceutury, who maintained that 
comets are ‘ spirits which have lived on the earth 1onume- 


rable ages, and being at last arrived on the confines of | 


death, celebrate their last triumph, or are recalled to th 
firmament like shining stars. This is followed by famine, 
plague, &c. because the cities and people destroy the yo- 
vernors and chiefs, who appease the wrath of God.’ But, 
to quit the extravagant conjectures of the ancients for 
more certain data, which Tycho Brache, Newton, ani 
more modern astronomers, have furuished, we may ob- 
serve that a Comet is an opaque, spherical, and solid body, 
perforining revolutions about the sun in elliptical orbits, 
which have the sun in one of their foci. 

There is a popular division of Comets into three kinds, 
viz. bearded, tailed, and hairy Comets, though, in effect, 
this division rather relates to the several circumstances of 
the same Comet than to the phenomenon of several; thus, 
when the Comet is eastward of the sun, and moves from 
it, it is said to be bearded, because the light precedes 1 
in manner of a beard; whea the Comet is westward of the 
sun, and sets after it, it is said to be failed, because the 
train follows it in manuer ofa tail; lastly, when the Comet 
and the sun are diametrically opposite, (the earth being be- 
tween them,) the train is hid behind the body of the comet, 
excepting a little that appears around it, in form of a bor- 
der of hair, or conia, (xo4%) whence it is called hairy, and 
whence the name of Comet is derived. 

The estimates that have been made as to the magnitude 
of Comets are not suflicieatly accurate to be depended 
upon, varying from one third of the diameter of the earth 
to three times its size: and someare recorded to have been 
as large as the sun. ‘Their distance frou the sun is not 
more clearly ascertained : Sir Isaac Newton deduced the 
conclusion, that all Comets, while they are visible, are 
uot further distant from the sun than three times the 
earth’s distance from the sun. ‘The frequent appearance 
of Comets, and their velocity, which does not exceed what 
they might acquire by their gravity, towards the eur, 
seems to put it past all doubt that they move planet-like 
in elliptic orbits, though exceedingly eccentric ; and 6 
return again, though after long periods. The apparent 
velocity of the Comet of 1472, as observed by Regiomor- 
tanus, was such as to carry it through 40 degrees of a 
great circle in twenty-four hours; and that of 1770 “3% 
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<epved to move through more than 145 degrees in the 
leat twenty five hours. 

Sir Isaac Newton computed the heat of the Coinet 
which appeared in 1680, to be, when neurest to the sun, 
two thousand times hotter than red hot iron. It tra- 
velled at the rate of 880,000 miles an hour, or 244 
vn a second The number of Comets thut are stated 

ti. the most accurate accounts that have appeared, 
cance the commencement of our era, is about five hun. 
deed; and, before that period, about one hundred others 
ure recorded to have been seen; though it is probable that 
ot nore than one half of them were Comets. 
Comets, in describing their elliptic orbits round the 
Foun, bave been found to be disturbed by the action of the 
‘larger planets, Jupiter and Satara; but the great eccen- 
crrieity of their orbits makes it impossible, i in the present 
iis ‘eof mathematical science, to assign the quantity of 
| 


4 





t disturbance for an indefinite number of revolution 8, 
though it may be done for a limited portion oftime. Dr. 
Halley, when he predicted the return of the Comet of 
1682, took into consideration the action of Jupiter, and 
concluded that it would increase the periodic time of the 
re-appearance to the end of the year 1758, or the be- 

ginning of 1750. Ile professed, however, to have made 
this calentation hastily, or, as he expresses it, lev? calamo. 
The eflects, both of Jupiter and Saturn, on the return of 
a sane Comet, were afterwards calculated more ac- 
securately by Char iets who found that it would be retarded 
tl days by the action of the former planet, and 100 by 
the action of me i¢ latter; in consequence of which, the re- 
ry of the Comet to its perihelion would be on the 15th 

f April, 1759. Headcunitted, at the same time, that he 
anight be a month w rong in his calculation. The Comet 
dactt tally re a hed its perthelion on the 13th of March, just 
133 days earlier than was predicted ; affording, in this way, 
avery striking verification of the theory of gravity, and 
me! ° . 
ttre calculation of disturb? ne forces, The same Comet 
ounay be expected again about ‘the year 1835. 
> The Comet of 1770 came so near to the earth, as tohave 
Sits periodic time increased by two days, according to 

‘La PI lace’s comput: ations and if it had been equal in mass 
othe earth, it would have augmented the length of the 
vvear by not less than two hhintine and forty- cight minutes. 

The sa: ne Comet also passed through the middie of the 
: fete dites of Jupiter. Elence it is reasonable to conclude, 
Rat nom: sighed or even sensible alteration, has ever been 
preduced in our system by the action of a Comet. 

A Comet t appe ared an 1807, which was distinctly seen 
dy the naked eye for many weeks in September and Oc- 
ober: its diameter, according: to Dr. Hersc ‘hel, was 538 
Mules, and it appeared nearest the sun on the loth of Sep- 

tember, at ten o'clock in the evening; it was then distant 
hirtyenine millions of leagues from the sun, and fifty-four 
rom the earth, 

In the be, sinning of September, 1811, a Comet, which 
ad before heen visible in Jamaica, and other parts of the 
Pold, made its appearance in England ; it was of ecu- 
Par size and brillianey, and was observed for some months, 

urtug which time the weather was very sultry. 


THE NEW COMET. 


The attention of the learned world has been unex- 
| prey called to observe a new comet, which has made 
‘ 4ppearance in the Northern Hemisphere. If we mis- 








— 





observed at Aberdeen, but, from its not having been seen 
at any other place, nor observed by scientific persons, it 
Was suspected to have been only a meteor. Howe ‘ver, on 
Thursd: ay, the Ist instant, it was observed in York, Leeds, 
and Edinburgh; at the latter place, it appeared about 
eleven o'clock, ‘in the north part of the heavens, with its 
tail directed to the zenith, and having an altitude of about 
10 degrees, It came to the meridian, a little after twelve 
o'clock. Its longitude, roughly estimated, is about three 
signs 10 degrees, and its latitude, 22 degrees north; hence 
itis situated near the shoulder of the Lynx, and will form 
the apex of an isosceles triangle, in which the equal sides, 
terminating in Capella and Castor, have an inelination of 
about 120 ts nucleus is very brilliant, and is 
about three fourths of the diameter of Jupiter. The whole 
breadth of the coma, or head of the Comet, is about thrice 
the diameter of the nucleus; its tail was seen to extend 
for several degrees, but from the Comet’s being within 
about 22 degrees of the sun, neither the form of the comu 
nor the length of the ta:l could be distinctly seen,’ 

In I oudon, this Comet was not obs erved until Satur- 
day night last, about nine o'clock ; and at eleven, in the 
saine evening, its elevation above the horizon, appearect 
about 10 degrees, aud the sun being, at the time, nearly 

15 wegrees below, its distance from Me sun cannot much 
exceed 25 degrees. The night was remarkably light, 
and the moon covered by clouds, circumstances extremely 
favourable to the brilliancy of its appearance ; the head 
vied with Capella (to the east of it) in brillianey. The 
length of the tail, which, when the Comet was on the 
meridian, pointed somewhat to the west of the zenith, 
extended about 15 degrees; and, unhke the Comet of 
ISI, it appeared to procee ‘dimmediately from the nucleus, 
which was much denser than that of the former Comet, 
and there was no separation between it and the coma, but 
the body became gradually rarer, and in the upper part 
expanded into the tail; which appearance may arise from 
a very dense atmos sphere surrounding the nucleus, and 

“aching to the rarer fluid forming the t ul, if there be any 
yan, between the two fluids, as appears to have 
been the case with the Comet of I8t1. 

For the subjoined observations, we are indebted to the 
learved Dr. Burney, of Gosport :— 

‘In the evening of the 3d of July, 1819, from a quar- 
ter past nine till a quarter past twelve, we were gratified 
with the sight of a Comet, with a lucid train projecting 
upwards, or from the sun, and nearly in a perpendicular 
direction. At hlalf-past ten, it was in the N . by W. point, 
within 10 degrees of the horizon, iamadiake ly in the 
breast of the Ly nx, aud, by the sextant, 194 de vrecs distant 
from Cap cla. At 10h. 40 win, it was 44 ce grees from 
Polaris, and at half-past cleven, about 40d leyrees from 
Dubhe, in the back of Ursa Major, when it was due 
north, and had a slow motion downwards of about 2! deg. 
per hour. Viewed throueh a good achromatic telescope, 
its body appeared more confused, or had a greater nebu- 
losity, than when seen with the naked eye, perhaps from 
thick « lewy haze then descending. 'T hough the brilllancy 
of moonli: ght was not favourable to obs servations, yet the 
nucleus of the Comet appeared ofa pale white light, and 
was sometimes brighter than at others, as was also. the tail, 
which expanded upwards at intervals, from 6 deg. to 10 
degrees tw length by the sextant. From its position and 
mution, it would appear that it had passed through the head 


se rees. 








ake not, itwas stated, a short time age, that.a Comet was 


of the Lynx, between Auriga and Ursa Major, and. now 
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advancing towards the head of Gemini. The train had 
a little wmelimeation westward, and appeared about three 
degrees TT width at Its greatest extremity. Its apparent 
magnitade is nearly similar to the Comet that appeared 
here in the beyinniny of September, gli; but the tram 
is snuch longer and wider’ 

’ . ° , . . ’ 

Chis Comet passed the meridian, below the pole, at the 
Royal Observatory, (greenwich, on Saturday, about mid- 
uight, when its place was determined as follows :— 


Apparent right ascension - Gh. 51m. 36 see. 
North polar distance, corrected ' , " 
ee ! ; (acd ~. 13m. 47 +ec. 

for refraction - ‘ a t 
Mean time of observation - 12h. Om. 56 sec. 


The Comet was avain observed on Monday meht, 
(July 5,) but not until it had passed the meridian, when 
the following ob-ervation was minade:— 


Apparent right uscension - - 7 h. Om. gQ sec, 
North polar distance - - 43cdeu. 384m. 49 sec. 


Meaa tine of observation - 12h. 860m. 4 sec. 

Ou Weduesdey and Thursday nights, this beautifal 
phenomenon was vistble for some time, but appeared 
mach diminished m stze and brillaney. 

We suspect that this is the same comet that was an- 
nounced in the Plilosophieal Magazine for March, last 
vear. Jt was ciscovered on the goth December, 1817, in 
the constellation of the Swan, by M. Ulanpain, at Mar- 
seities, and observed by hin to the sth of January, last 
vear. [ts movement was deseribed by M. Bianpain, as 
very slow, Hs right ascension increasing ouly seven minutes 
ma twenty-four hours, andits dechnation diunintshing from 
thirty-three to thirty-five seconds in twenty-four hours. 
M. Blanpain’s observations embraced but a very sinall 
arc; but from them M, Nicollet deduced a parabolic 
orbit, aud by his observations, the Comet would pass its 
nearest point to the sun early in March last vear. 

‘The Paris papers of Sunday last, notice the appearance 
of the Comet, as it was observed there ut the same time as 
in Londou; they confirm the account, that it was lately 
discovered at the observatory of Marseilles, P 

Asitis not deubted but that this Comet is the same 
whose orbit was calculated by M. Nicollet, last year, his 
calculations become now more interesting. According to 
his calculations, it passed its point nearest to the sun on 
the Sdof Mareh, last year, at fifteen minutes past 11. Its 
perihehal distance equal to 1,12567, (a little more than 
14;) that of the earth to the san being taken as unity. [n- 
chnation of its orbit to the ecliptic, 88 deg. 88 min.; lon- 
gitude of the ascending node, 68 deg. 5 inin.; longitude 
of pertheiium, calculated by the orbit, 187 deg. 32 min. 
{ts heliocentric movement direct. 
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Original Poetry. 
SUMMER; A SKETCH. 
Wen the lark rises from the poppied fields 
Of undulating corn, anda grey sky 
Receives the sun to give a new-day’s birth 
Lo eyelids and melodious breath ; to wreaths 
Of green leaves interlaced with blossoms, fruits, 
And genial dews ;—and when the cuckoo seeks 
‘The sparrow’s nest, and idly drives her hence, 
Like Folly, with her tautologic notes: 
When we can see, all round the carth’s green tops, 


Clouds shaped like rocks of silver and of gold, 


‘ 
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And lakes of ether swimming to the air, — 
And shadows creeping up and down the hills, 
Subservient to reflection, then ‘tis Summer. 

And the pure spirit, who wanders ’imid the works 
Of beautiful creation, feels a thrill 

Or deep enchantment working, wheresoe’er 

The glance of reason shoots, and taught by love, 
Adores the wisdom of the great Supreme, 

In the delicious symmetries of leaves ; 
As the vast boundaries of th’ ethereal shies, 

VV ith their inimitable hues and aspects. 

And when, by instinet, insects hasten home 

‘LD escape the vengeance of a storm, and farmers, 
Like heroes in a battle, their peasantry 

Drive to the quick securing of the hay ; 

And the white drops of rain smoke ’midst the light 
Of dangerous electricity, and sounds 

Roll round the regions of the upper worlds, 

We hail the bridge of fancy striding heaven, 

Jn ray-form’d architecture, and adore 

Vhe Architect, exclaiming, hope, faith, truth, 

And seasons are in annual unison,— 

Then, lovely Summer, thou art crown’d ayroad : 
Hence our unceasing pwans shew that love 

Which gratitude and duty breathe; the sweet 
Employment overcomes Ourcare 5 an angel’s 
Beatitude is our eternity. 
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SERENADE. TO JULIA. Be kine 
° ° ‘ § — 
List, Julia, list! my love arise, wast se 


Sleep’s balmy shackles break ; 
Here waits thine Edric, who defies 
Each danger—then unclose those eyes, 
List, Julia, list, awake! 
Not e’en azephyr’s fan is stirr’d, 
Nor leaves alarum make ; 
Oh! letthy lover’s prayer be heard, 
‘This moment seize, so long deferr’d, 
List, Julia, list! awake! 


The casement opes—my love appears— 
Quickly thyself betake 

To him, who'll banish all thy fears, 

With sun-beanis dry thy flowing tears— 
Now, love, thou art awake ! 
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daring Arts, 

ROYAL ACADEMY: 
It closed on Saturday last, and we could not help 
Miniature painting is 4 
beautiful art ;—we must notice a few of the works of this 
kind. ‘There are some very clever little things, and we 
hold it net good manners, to pass the respective artists by 
with a sniff of the nose, and like the passing wind, heed 
them not. 

819. Miss Stephens; J. Bradley.—This fascinating 
syren has never, perhaps, had her fine dark eves and fai! 
features, hit off to more advantage. The attitude is easy 
und graceful, and the costume is the most becoming w hich 
could have been chosen. 

820. Portrait of a Lady; W. J. Newton.—We recog: 
nize this to be a good portrait of Lady Struth. She has, 
like the before-mentioned lady, tine dark eyes, which ave 
done to the life. ‘The whole features “ure faithfully 
delineated, 


$81. Stratford Canning, Esq. and Tyo Ladies; A. 
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Robertso 
jady im Persian costume, ] 
she isa very beautiful lady. 
ks volumes. 


vecause, if she be not The Fair 
Fler face is di- 


Circassian, ry. 
There are some 


yiael¥ air, and her eve spea 


y,—We pay our first due meed of praise to the | 





usual nights of performance. Anold favourite of the town, 


Ml Fanatico per la Musica, has been revived very success- 


i eate touches in the mangement of this miniature, Nor | 


the other lady at all deficient i personal charms. The 
entlernan’s face Is expressive, and well painted. On the 
hole, we consider these miniatures the production of an 
artist far above the common level. 
296. Frame containing the Portraits of Miss Dorin, 


Mrs. Foxhall, and Master Sunth; Mrs. Green. —Thiis ts | 


, r ! 
the work of a lady, and exceedingly pretty. 


through the face, as well as the featares, to perfection, 
7 O40, a sq: J. Severn.—A_ fine expressive 
> .cuntenance, leaning half over a window frame,—in all 
Probability poct Keats. There is a great ray of light 
| made to fal! coinpletely over the face in a remarkable 
Foisanver, which is well done, and gives the features a very 
animated appearance. Weadmire this portrait much, 
4 


mM on : 
Beats, 


057. Portrait of Parl Stanhope; W. Haines. —Good 
}workmanship ts discoverable at first sight in this picture ; 
enyth, and of large dimensions for a minia- 
«, The figure, too, is tolerably cut out, save and ex- 

otewhat ?--the legs. From the knee to the foot there 
i 29 proportion-—they are too short a good deal, looking 


° ' 
Riisawhole | 





Jistines We bee pardon, but there ts a something here we 

4 Res : ie SAP TAL Deeyld? 
mustsmilc at; we know not whether atthe Noble Earl's 
ecpense, or that of the artist. We don’t wish to allude to 
the legs of the Noble Earl—No. Nor the head—No— 
the Stanhope family has always had respectable heads. 


Nor do we allude to the costuine—No—Oh no!—that is | 


Jlvchly honourable, for it is the robe ofa peer of the realm, 
lyingin the most beautiful folds, and otherwise an article 
of the highest embellishment to the coronetted individual 
on whom tt so well sits. No, no!—we don't allude to any 
ot these things, bat ¢/e corenet /-—Oh! the coronet. Aye! 
wio'd be without a coronet? and who, having one, 
voulda’t hold it out ia his right hand, his noble right 
tend, in order that every body might have a squint at it, 
pss much as to say, ** Look here—I am a Lord—mark 
L. fa” We beg pardon, we are talking of an error in 
taste, which perhaps we have no right to do: folks have an 

—uodoubted right to have what ornaments about their pic- 
tures they like, and so we'll say no more about it. In 
i place of the cap with five balls being held out so pom- 
(pously—we mean nobly—we had much rather seen a 
help Ps tumping bill gracing the nobleiman’s respectable fist, 

y ISs FP written upon, “ A Bill for the Improvement of the Con- 
f this ‘ition of the Poor,’ or something of that sort. But, 
nd we sowever, Lord Stanhope is known to be fonder of his 
sts by jsfeat duties as a peer of the realm, than the baubles 
heed a! his nobility, and so we will drop the matter. As we 

jiefore said, ‘there are many beautiful touches in this 


work. Mr, Haines is deservedly popular as a ininiature 
valnter, 
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Kine’s Tratrne.—In consequence of the commence- 
nent of theseason at this theatre having been retarded by the 
ywe'ttions of the edifice, the proprietors will open it every 
Nursday during the present month, in addition to the 
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Mrs. Green | 
vag the rare talent of giving the spint of the mind shining | 





Satthe extreme length of the body upwards. The likeness | 








fully. Ambregott: gave I/ Fanatico with iiinite humour, 
and his directions to the orchestra were abundant in mu- 
sical madness. A short musical drama in one act, called, 
L’ Inganno Lelice, and styled Rosstui’s favourite opera, 
has been produced at ths theatre, but it has not been 
successful. The drama, as a story, is not without in- 
terest, and the acting of Ambrogettt, a shrewd rustic 
miner, with a kind heart and an honest mind, was the best 
we ever witnessed in this walk of the drama. 
is elaborate, but without meaning; it bas d 
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The musi 
versity with- 
out contrast, and copiousnuess without richness, exhibiting, 
on the whole, a prodigal waste of science, withouta stugle 
movement which touches the feclugs, 

EnGhisn Oreera Tlouse.—TPhis theetre still confines 
itself principally to the revival of some of its most popular 
pieces, and thus presenting a continual round of novelty, 
by the frequent change of the performances: Urederic the 
Great; or, the Ifeart of a Soldier, with the grand ro- 
mantic ballet of Raymond and Agnes, have been played 
very successfully ; the whole strength of the company, ta 
their respective departments, being engaged in both pieces. 

Haymarket PHearre.—Several members of the Rova! 
Family have, during the last and present week, seconded 
the patronage of the Prince Regent, by visiting this 
theatre, to witness the performance of some of our best 
comedies, by the unfortanate Drury-lape company. We 
are happy tosee the Royal Dukes thus stepping forward 
In support of individuals who have such strong clams on 
the patronage of the public. 

SuRREY Cuearre.—* The most haste, the worst speed,’ 
isa proverb known to and used by every one; but the 
application of it will not bear, in reference to the prolific 
pen of the indefatigable Dibdin. This modern Lope de 
Vega, (who will write a burletta before breakfast, and a 
melo-drama after supper.) m less space than a fortuimte 
from the publication of the third senes of the * Tales of 
iny Landlord,’ has presented to the public those new tales, 
dressed in dramatic habilimeuts of the highest order: this 
is really endeavouring to deserve patronage, and the nu- 
merous audiences which have attended the representation 
of these novelties, are the most demonstrative proofs thrat 
excellence like this must surely prosper. The preecs 
were aided by much new scenery, dresses, &e. aud our 
old favourites, Miss Taylor, Miss Copeland, Euatiey, 
Fitzwilliam, &c. in their respective characters, left us no- 
thing to desire. The incideuts of both the tales, Mon- 
trose and The Bride of Lammermoor, are fturtatully ana 
admirably embodied throughout, and we have no doubt 
but they will become standing pieces; and if not so po- 
pularas the handred-tines represented Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, the fault is rather in the author of the tales than 
in the dramatist, who has certainly made the most of ther, 

Cosure Tueatrye.—This house was,on Saturday wight 
last, honoured with a visit from its patron, Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Coburg, who was most enthusiastically reecived. 
Mr. Henry Kemble has made bis appearance here ina 
splendid prece called The Inca; or, Peruvian Clemency ; 
a drama well calculated to exhibit the strength of this 
theatre in magnificent and costly processions, and well- 
executed scenery. The first scene of the second act is 
extremely well nanaged; it pourtrays the field of battle, 
after the contest has ceased, with the dead soldiery, the 
fallen standards, &c.; the grouping of the whole 1s exce'- 
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lent, the effect of which is considerably heightened by the 
pale gleam of the moon falling on the ghastly coun- 
tenances of the slain, the leader of whom, stretched ona 
cannon, pourtrays a visage of horror, which we thought 
almost created by a reality of suffering. 








Literary and Scientific Entelliqence. 


PPP P EAP? 


The Stuart Papers, which were bequeathed by the late 
Cardinal York, to the Prince Regent, have been deposited in 
St. James’s Palace, where a commission, consisting of Sir 
James Mackinto-h, Mr. Croker, Mr W. Wynne, Mr. Hlamil- 
ton, Mr. Heber, and Mr. Pollen, are appointed to investigate 
them. The papers are very voluminous, and itis expected, 
that some very important information, relative to English 
history, will be obtained from them. 

Artists. —It appears, that modern patronage has created, in 
England, not less than 930 professional artists, of various de- 


scriptions, in and near the metropolis only; of whom there | 


are 532 painters, 45 sculptors, 149 architects, 03 engravers in 
line, 38 in mixed styles, 19 in mezzotinto, $3 in aquatinta, 
and 22 on wood. [ 
ainong the painters, there are forty-three ladies. 

Royal Academy.—~Vhe sum of £5000 has been received, 
this year, at the door ofthe Royal Academy, for adinittance 
to the Exhibition. 

Velocity of Souid From the experiments, performed 
lately at San Jago, in Chili, it appears, that sound moves with 
a velucity of 1227 English feet in a second, the air being ata 
temperature of 730 5’ Farenheit, barometer, 27.14 inches. 

Evolution of Light by the Expansion of Oxugen —A very 
curious and important experiment has recently been made by 
M. Biot. It consists in breaking, by means of a suitable 
apparatus, a ball of glass filled with oxygen gas, and placed 
inthe receiver of an air pump, in which as perfect a vacuum 
as possible has been formed. ‘The eifect is to produce in a 
dark room a brilliant light. 
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Lucnetivus. 


King Charles the First. —The execution of this unfortunate 
monaich, which has been desciibed with so much eloquence, 
by our historians, is thas recorded by a newspaper of that 


period, called « The Moderate Intelligencer,’ without com- 


ment, with the same type, and along with the common news | pri 
‘ . ; -| Second Edition, price 20s. 


of the day :—* On the 50th of January, was Charles, King of 
England, France, and Ireland, put to death, by beheadiag, 
over the banquetting-house, at Whitehall.’ 

The following literary curiosity is copied, verbatim, from 
the prizted card of a Parisian hotel, and, what adds to its 
mnevrit, is, that it Is the composition of a Frenchman, who 
teaches the Eng/ish language, at Paris:—* Hotel of Franci 
furnished, keep a by Madame Deville, this hotel decorated 
freshly and furnished anew, offered pretty fines apartments, 
smalls and larges, and inthe most moderatted prices.’ 

Wine —The price of wines in London, in the vear 1350, 
was—Gascoigne wines or Claret, at fourpence per gallon, and 
Rhenish wines, at sixpence. 

Singular Fact.—Vhe lovers of natural history may find 
amusement in the following aiticle:—Mr. Gray, of Tower 
Street, Chichester, has at this time, in his possession, a hawk 
and a pigeon, both of which, for some months past, have been 
together in a sinall garden. From domiciliary treatment, their 
natural antipathies are quite obliterated, and the pigeon is 
completely master of his companion, which he never fails to 
evince, if at‘any time the latter encroaches on his demesne. 
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It deserves to be especially noticed, that | 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SAE ELAEEPEEP 


The favours of Wilford, Y. F.,J. R. P., J. P. Th—s, P, tL. 
C. H, and Sam Spritsail, are intended for early insertion. 
Beppo is requested to send to our office. 


J. B. J. is under consideration, 
A Correspondent at Liverpool, calls our attention to the talents of 


a Mr. Vandenhoff, who has played the character of Brutus, in the 
tragedy of that name, in a manner which ‘equalled any effort eve; 
witnessed on the British stage ;° he adds, that * the spirit and anima. 
tion of his principal scenes, 80 judiciously chastened as scarcely 
ever to overstep the modesty of nature, were particularly admira. 
ble.’ 

The next number of the Liver ary Curonicce will contain the 
first of a series of articles entitled, Curiosities of Foreign Literature ; 
by thus extending the field of their exertions, the Proprietors hope 
they will best show their high seuse of the very liberal support with 
which they have been honoured by a generous and enlightened 
public. j 

Several letters have this weck been refused at our office, on ac. 
count of the postage not having been paid. 

SO Se a eT em ee 
BRITISH GALLERY, PALL MALL, 

THIS GALLERY, witha Seleciion of the most Cele- 
brated Works of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, 
isopenevery day, from nine inthe morning until six in the afternoon ; 
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but will CLOSE on Saturday, the 17th instant. 
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Catalogues 1s. 
JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 


Admission Is. 
(By Order) 





This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
TALES of the HALL. By the Rev. GEORGE 


CRABBE, LL. B. 
Printed for John M urray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, svo. 5s Gd. 
MAZEPPA. by the Rt. Hon. LORD BYRON. 


John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 





Phis day ts published, wilh plates, svu. 15s. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS; on a Tour upon the Con- 
tinent, in the Summer of 1813, through parts of France, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Borders of Germany, and a Part of French Flanders. 

By MARIANNE BAILLIE. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





This day is published, in 4 vols price 2us. a second edition of 
ST. MARGARET'S CAVE; or, Tue Nun’sSrory, 
an Ancieut Legend, by 
ELIZABETH HELME, 
Author of § The Farmer of Inglewood Forest,’ &c. 
Printed for A. K. NEWMAN and Co. Leadenhall Strect ; 
Where may be had, by the same Author, 
St. CLAIR OF THE IsL&8; or, The Outlaws of Barra, 4 vols. 


DUNCAN AND PeGGyY, a Scottish Tale, 3 vols, Second Edi 

tion, 158. 

Loursa: or, Cottage on the Moor, 2 vols. Eighth Edition, 10s. 
PirGrimt OF THE Cross; or, the Chronicle of Christabelle de 

Mowbray, 4 vols. 20s. 

Pinivents OF Govstow; or, The Magdalen, 3 vols. Second 

Edition, 15s. 

Monpern Times; or, The Age we Live in, 3 vols. Second Edi 
tion, tos. 
a SS 

To ensure an early and regular delivery throughout the country, of The 
LITERARY CHRONICLE and WEEKLY REVIEIV; agents ar 
appointed at the following places: Birmingham, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Hull, Lancaster, Leels, Liverpool, Mardenhead, Newcastle, Oxfords 
Southwapton, Sunderland, and in all places adjacent to the metropolis; 
arrangements are also making to supply all other places with ths 
uimost possible dispatch. 

LONDON :—Published by J. StpeBETHEM, 237, Strand, (nearly 
opposite Norfolk Street,) where advertisements are received, 204 
communications * for the Editor’ (post paid) are to he addressed: 
Sold also by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in the United Ki2g: 
dom. Printed by Davidson, Old Boswell Court. 
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